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The Voice of the Negro for October will contain a number of high- 
class magazine articles that will be well worth reading. Many of the 
contributions that will appear are from eminent literary lights who are 


unwilling to appear in cheap, second-rate periodicals. 
their literary reputation too much for that. 


They value 
They have agreed to 


freely co-operate with us because we are publishing the only Negro 
magazine that ranks with the leading magazines of the world. 


Prof. William S. Scarborough 


is known both in this country and Eu- 
rope as a great scholar and a pleasing 
writer. Prof. Scarborough has given us 
a very rich and pleasing contribution 
for October, on the subject, ‘‘ From the 
Thames to the Tiber.’’ The paper re- 
lates the personal experiences of Mr. 
Scarborough while travelling in Europe, 
with vivid descriptions of 
rivers and mountains. To read this fine 
paper is almost like travelling on the 
Continent. 


landscapes, 


Prof. Kelly Miller 


needs no introduction 
readers. 
epigrams and striking sentences have en- 
deared him to the reading public, It 
looks as if the folks never get 
through talking about his articles on 
‘“The Political Status of the Negro,”’ 
which we published in 
February. the 
popular that those numbers of the mag- 
Mr. Miller 
will have an article in our October num- 


to our host of 
His pleasing style, his stirring 


will 


January and 


Indeed paper was so 


azines have all been ordered. 


10c. a copy. 
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ber with just as fine a ring, with just as 
matchless a style as was the first article. 
He has chosen as his theme, ‘‘ Frederick 
Douglass,’’ the greatest Negro America 
has ever produced. 


Mr. Harry Herbert Pace 


is a new star in the literary field. He 
will appear in a very able and thoughtful 
paper on ‘‘ The Philippine Islands and 
the American Negro.’’ Mr. Pace’s pa- 
thought. He 
holds that it is best for the Negro that 


the Filipinos shall be granted independ- 


per furnishes food for 


ence. You will have to see the article 


to appreciate its value. 


Mr. R. J. Crawford 


our general agent and field correspond- 
ent, has prepared a series of articles on 
‘“The Negro Business Men of the South.”’ 
These articles are alike valuable and in- 
forming. The first one appears in Octo- 
per, on ‘‘ The Business Negroes of Chat- 
tanooga.’’ There are many other features 
of the Voice which are making it indis- 
pensable with the reading public. 


$1.00 a year. 
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This issue of The Voice is 15,000 t# This 
announcement will surely give some of those 
who prophesied that we would die “a-bornin’”’ 
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thousand subscribers in nine months 3# Agents 
had better write to us at once if they would 
like special territory 4 Our magazine is only 
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PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Unquestionably the greatest Statesman America has produced for two generations. 
He is the Republican candidate for the Presidency. 


Photo copyrighted by Bell Photograph Co., Washington, D. C 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


The Opening ofthe We have been hurled 


Campaign into the quadrennial 


whirlgig of politics. 
The next ten weeks will be weeks of stren- 
uosity in the American political world, for 
the ever smouldering fires of partisan strife 
have been rekindled and the spellbinder has 
made his appearance again. The great hosts 
of voters are being marshalled from the four 
quarters of the silent 
battle of Who 
will be the next president of the United 
States ? 
etrating 


country for the 
ballots in November. 
This is the absorbing and pen- 
question of the hour. This is 
the question that the greatest country on 
the globe must decide for itself. The par- 
ties have met and nominated their candi- 
dates, have declared themselves on the is- 
sues before the country and now the lieu- 
tenants are getting in their work. Every- 
thing points to the fact that the fight is go- 
ing to be fierce and furious. Every inch of 
ground in the doubtful states will be con- 
tested for 

Republicans 


ord, to the unparalleled prosperity that 


with dogged tenacity. The 


point to their past rec- 


their administrations have brought to the 
country, and ask for a new lease of power. 
The Democrats themselves shy at their past 
record and rest their case upon their criti- 
We will take 
no risk in saying that either Theodore Roos- 
evelt or Alton B. Parker will be the n 
president of the United States. The oti. 
small parties have no hope of election and 
will not materially affect the result of the 
National 
committees will this year, as always, figure 


cisms of the party in power. 


contest. The chairmen of the 


prominently in the campaign. Each party 
has selected a good chairman. Mr. George 
B. Cortelyou, at the head of the Republican 
committee, is not so well known in politics, 
having been not so much as a political sub- 
altern hitherto, and yet the talents of a 
great political leader are so manifest in him 
that he has been selected to lead in a furi- 
ous and doggedly determined struggle. It 
is hardly possible for him to lose his fight. 
Mr. Thomas Taggart, of Indiana, the 
Democratic chairman, is a practical politi- 
cian of the Mark Hanna school. He has a 
contagious smile that fascinates friends and 
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calms foes. He is genuinely liked in his 
own state which he proposes to take from 
Mr. Fairbanks, the Republican vice-presi- 
dential nominee. Will he doit? Can he 
do it? Tom Taggart has on his hands the 
fight of his life. The ships have cleared 
for action and already two or three broad- 
sides have been fired. This month the bat- 
tle will surely wax warm. 





The Political American 


Outlook 


politics are so 
fickle and uncertain, so much 
like a weathercock in the 
changing and changeable wind, that we do 
not dare make a prophecy of the future. 
The election is the thermometer which 
measures the mental and moral standard of 
the nation at a given time. The outcome 
depends upon the personality of the candi- 
dates, the issues before the country, the so- 
cial conditions prevailing at the time of the 
election and the thoroughness of the can- 
vass. We can review the past elections, ex- 
amine the conditions and circumstances at- 
tending them, compare them with the pres- 
ent and make our predictions. 
may not come true. Any number of 
events may occur between now and the 
election that will cause the American peo- 
ple to greatly modify their attitude towards 
either party. But we can only measure the 
future by the past. Thus we shall present 
what seems to us to be the present political 
outlook. Instead of the people voting for 
Roosevelt or Parker in November, they will 
vote for Roosevelt and Parker electors. 
These electors make up what is called the 
Electoral College. A majority of votes in 
the Electoral College is sufficient to elect. 
The Electoral College consists ot 476 votes. 
It will be seen from this that 239 electoral 
votes will be required to elect either Mr. 
Parker or Mr. Roosevelt to the presidency. 
We propose to give a table below which we 
think very nearly analyzes the situation. 
There are statisticians who will differ with 


They may 
or 
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us however, and our arrangement is arbi- 
trary. We have arranged the states in 
these columns below into those which seem 
to be sure Republican, regardless of what 
may happen between now and November: 
those that seem to be sure Democratic and 
the doubtful states. The battle will be 
fought out in the doubtful states. The 
safely Republican states and their electoral 
votes, seem to be: 


MUIR Snsctvocaess<is oe 27 Oregon. 4 
Se eee 13 Pennsylvania 34 
ar . 6 Rhode Island 4 
Massachusetts ......... 16 Vermont....... 4 
Michigan........... 14 Wisconsin. 13 
Minnesota......... ....I1 California.. 10 
ee 8 Delaware... 3 
North Dakota.......... 4 Kansas... 10 | 
New Hampshire...... 4 New Jersey 12 
aE .23 Washington .5 4 
Total 225 


Some of our readers may be inclined to 
question the reasonableness of placing Wis- 
consin, Delaware and New Jersey in the 
sure Republican column. Without some 
unprecedented change before the election we 
are satisfied that every one of these states 
will vote for Roosevelt in November. There 
is a split in the Republican ranks in Wis- 
consin, but the sentiment of the state is so 
overwhelmingly Republican that either 
wing can carry the state over the Demo- 
crats. Besides, both wings will vote for 
Roosevelt electors. New Jersey has hith- 
erto been a typical doubtful state, but went 
for McKinley in 1896 and 1900 and has been 
steadily gaining in the Republican faith 
since. Delaware seems to be safely Repub- 
lican in spite of factional quarrels in the 
state. The Democrats are so few that the 
Republicans can carry the state under al- 
most any circumstances. 


STATES SURE TO GO DEMOCRATIC 
NN i S5cts pk as'seags 11 Georgia..... 13 
ee ...... 5 Louisiana .9 
MOBUMORY..........00025. -13. Missouri........ AB 
ee g South Carolina 9 
North Carolina......... [ie eee 17 
Tennessee...,:........... 52 Virwinia....... 12 
PI ods cccncoe sce 9 as 


Total 
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These states make up what we call the 
solid South and would vote for anything 
but a Negro that the National Democracy 
might endorse. They are consistent in 
nothing but party loyalty and opposition to 
the political and social advancement of the 
black man. Here is the great bulk of the 
Democrats of the country. The paramount 
question with these states for the last sixty 
The 


questions of finance, economy and anything 


years has been the Negro question. 


else they may help agitate sink into insig- 
nificance when the slogan ‘‘keep the nigger 
Their highest ambition 
is to bestride the necks of eight millions 


down’’ is raised. 


so effectively as to forever 
But 
in vain they raise their pigmy voices against 
the mightiest impulse of the human heart— 
the ambition to be men. 


of freedmen 
crush out ambition in the Negro race. 


Here is where the 
tug of war comes. The doubtful ground is 


the battle ground. 


STATES WHICH SEEM TO BE DOUBTFUL 
Colorado...... . 6 Connecticut a 
Idaho. 3 Indiana 15 
Maryland 8 Montana 3 
Nevada.... 3 New York 39 
South Dakota 4 Utah. 3 
West Virginia 7 Wyoming 5 

Total 121 


ability of 
the political generals come in. of 
these states are only slightly doubtful but 
cannot be classed as safe for either party. 


Here is where the strategy and 
Some 


The Republicans are almost sure of Colo- 
rado but the labor troubles there have com- 
plicated matters. 
Republican for the last eight years, but has 
always been 
Since the disfranchisement of the colored 


Connecticut has been 


regarded as a little unsafe. 


voters, Maryland will probably go Demo- 
cratic, altho it is Republican when all of 
We think 
that the Republicans will carry West Vir- 
ginia, but we shall have to allow for the 
Strength of Mr. Davis in the state. With 
proper management West Virginia ought 
to be carried for Roosevelt and Fairbanks. 


the citizens are allowed to vote. 
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Idaho, Montana and Nevada are somewhat 
uncertain, but it seems as if the president’s 
popularity in the West ought to sweep that 
section the country from the Pacific 
slope to the Alleghanies. The same may 
be said of South Dakota, Utah and Wyo- 
ming. 


of 


New York and Indiana are the piv- 
otal states this year and are very uncertain. 
New York is treacherous. 
Governor Odell is not as popular in New 
York as we would like to see the man upon 


exceedingly 


whose shoulders devolves the responsibility 
of carrying the state this year, and every 
rotten borough in the great city and state 
hates the President. Is the decent and in- 
dependent element sufficiently large to over- 
come the other crowd? It does not seem 
Taggart is popular in Indiana 
and may be able to carry the state over 
Fairbanks, but we doubt it. But let us 
grant that the Democrats will carry New 
York, Indiana, South Dakota, Maryland, 
Idaho, Montana This is 
granting them a great deal more than we 
think they can ever get and will add 75 
votes to their 151 which will bring the num- 
ber up to 226. But they will still have 13 
votes to gain in order to elect. 


so to us. 


and Nevada. 


We have 
granted them already more votes than it 
seems likely they can get to show that they 
have no chance to elect. Out of the doubt- 
ful states we feel sure the Republicans have 
the better chance in Connecticut, Utah, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. 
This would add 26 to the 225 granted the 
Republicans and brings their total up to 
251. But the 


Colorado, 


Democrats are claiming 
West Virginia. West Virginia taken away 
from the Republicans would still leave 
them 245 votes, enough to elect and some 
to spare. As we see it, the Democrats have 
no hope of electing, but want to put upa 
good fight. They are together this year 
and the Republicans must work, not so 
much to beat them as to beat them so over- 
whelmingly as to make sure they will drop 
some of their political dogmas forever here- 
after. 
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The Platforms and The most significent 
Party Records utterance in all of Mr. 

Roosevelt’s speech of 
acceptance at Oyster Bay, July 27, was his 
concluding sentence. After reviewing 
briefly the past history of the party and dis- 
cussing frankly the issues that have arisen 
and have been met within the last two 
years, the President says: 

‘*We face the future with our past and our pres- 
ent as guarantors of our promises; and we are con- 
tent to stand or to fall by the record we have made 
and are making.”’ 

There is no dickering, no retreating, no 
make-shifting in the President’s party. 
Here is where the application of the old 
proverb, ‘‘A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush,’’ is clear and strong. As the 
President says: ‘‘There is nothing experi- 
mental about the government we ask the 
people to continue in power. We know our 
own minds. We have kept the same mind 
a sufficient length of time to give our policy 
coherence and sanity.’’ This is practically 
the platform of the Republicans. They 
ask to be trusted because they have proved 
trustworthy. Fifty years ago the party 
was ushered into the country by a great 
The Republican party 
was born of the consciences of the Ameri- 
can people. Lincoln, the first Republican 
president, took charge of affairs in 1860. 
He found commerce stifled and choked by 
the black pall of slavery and worse than all, 
the government itself was on the verge of 
a great civil war. History shows that Lin- 
coln was equal to the hour. ‘The result of 
the war was the perpetuation of the Union 
and the freeing and enfranchisement of the 
slaves. For 24 of the 44 years since 1860, 
the Republicans have held complete control 
of the government and foreighteen more of 


moral awakening. 


these years the party has been partially in 
control. With such a long record as this 


the people ought to know what the party 
stands for. Even the Democrats will admit 
that the Republican party has shown a high 
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capacity for rule and government. 


It hasa 
long list of glorious achievements out of 


which to make up its history. 
lican party its past on 

1. Its thorough belief in Human Rights 
as manifested on the slavery question and as 
since adhered to in dealing with the black 
man. 


The Repub- 


bases record 


2. Its ability to manage the affairs of the 
government at home and abroad. 

3. The unexampled prosperty that has 
come to the country because of the Protec- 
tive Tariff. 

4. The establishment of a sound National 
currency. 

But new problems have come up in re- 
cent years and the party has had to meet 
them fearlessly. The labor question is as- 
suming enormous proportions in _ politics; 
our new expansion doctrine which has made 
our relations with the outside world more 
vital is under fire, and our tremendous in- 
dustrial development has made it necessary 
to formulate some plan whereby we can 
manage our great industrial monopolies. 


Here also the party rests the case on its | 


record. The present administration has 
taken action against the ‘‘encroachment of 
the 
The party is hostile 
to neither labor nor capital and _ strives for 
the equitable regulation of both by law. 
The party takes the stand that it is pre 
mature to promise the Phillipines indepen- 
dence. 


vast aggregations of capital’ 


rights of the people. 


upon 


The Islanders must acknowledge 
and submit toour soverignty before they 
can hope for a great measure of indepen- 
dence. Under Secretary Hay our foreign 
policy has been the most vigorous and suc- 
cessful of any of the great nations of the 
world. 


of history-making. 


We have entered into a new period 
While diplomatic jug: 
at Mr. 
Hay’s hands, still the other nations have 
been respected and dealt with in a just 
The 


his 


glery has received no tolerance 


result is as 


nominating 


and generous spirit. 


Governor Black said in 
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HON. CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS 


Republican Vice - Presidential Nominee. 


Photo copyright by Bell Photograph Co., Washington, D.C 
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speech: ‘‘America is a broad in this world, 
her interests in every street, her name on 
every tongue.’’ And that name is respected 
too. These are the principal points as we 
see them upon which the Republican party 
will appeal to the people. 
party cannot go to the 
record. 


The Democratic 
country on _ its 
It must ask the voter to ‘‘let by- 
gones be bygones.’’ It must go into the 
campaign asking the great American peo- 
ple to forget. Its only hope is that the 
other party has been so slack in its duties 
that it can appeal to the people to rebuke 
the Republicans by turning them out of 
office. Its past record under Cleveland 
was disastrous to both labor and capital 
and seriously handicaps Democracy at the 
start, for in the past she has manifested an 
utter inability to rise to the high level of 
the great demands of the nation as public 
servants. The horrors of the Soup-House 
Era must not be repeated. The platform 
adopted at St. Louis is vigorous enough in 
its denunciation of trusts and the Republi- 
can party, but it is hard to accept the prom- 
ises even of hot heads who rests their case 
1:pon the counterfeit logic of Martin Little- 
ton who set forth as good party doctrine 
his weathercock principles in his speech 
nominating Parker. The party might 
change its principles as soon as they got in- 
to power. There is too much of the volatile 
Frenchman and Machiavelian Russian in 
the average Democrat. The platform does 
not touch the currency question but the 
leaders ask the country to turn the Republi- 
cans out because they have established the 
gold standard and taken it out of politics. 
The petition thus given is very much like 
one we heard given in a college literary 
society once. The aspiring candidate said 
the other man had made as an 
officer but that the rest ought to have an- 
other trial. The plank in the Democratic 
platform on the race question is almost the 
same as the plank that was in the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1852 when the conven- 


a success 
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tion met in Baltimore. 
denounced ‘‘agitation’ 


’ 


ques- 
the revival of the race question. The 
Democratic party has not progressed far on 
the race question since 1852. It wants to 
treat the Negro as it pleases without inter- 
ference. It is the gasping of the same old 
slave party. The wicked propensity of the 
dominant part of that party to crush out 
ambition for the higher life in the colored 
man isthe only consistent doctrine of the 
party. Here the Democrats have at least 
the virtue of consistency altho they have 
the vice of injustice. The war should have 
settled the race issue and questions of econ- 
omy and finance should now be occupying 
attention. But it didnot. The Democrats 
are probably sincere in their promise of in- 
dependence to the Fillipinos, but there isa 
serious question as to the present self-goy- 
ering capacity of the Islanders. The mat- 
ter is safer in the hands of the Republicans. 





There is no doubt 
but that the Demo- 


The Candidates and 
Their Platforms 


crats have made a 
blunder in forcing the personal issue 
to the front. Mr. Roosevelt is by far 


stronger than his party with the people 
and will win 
because 


thousands of independent 
of his personal magnet- 
ism, his courage, his ability and his genius 
for bringing things to pass. 


votes 


He is a man 
of positiveness, some self-assertion, and has 
some convictions of his own. He does not 
deal in platitudes and generalities. He is 
a living statesman grappling with living 
problems. He unites personal and moral 
courage beyond that of any public ruler of 
to-day. He is the boldest and clearest ex- 
positor of the country’s great mission that 
America has ever produced. All agree that 
Mr. Parker’s personal character is spotless, 
he is affable and kind, and his home life is 
pure. As to whether he is made out of the 


stuff of which statesmen are made, we cal 


\ 
In 1852 the party 
of the race 
tion; this year it ‘‘deplores and deprecates’’ 
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To elect him would be a risk for 
the country. We know him best through 
his speech of acceptance. There was very 
little that was vigorous or energetic in his 
speech. It was decidedly vague. There 
was very little in the speech save generali- 
Mr. Par- 
ker showed by his silence and conservatism 
that he is out of sympathy with the rabid 
and socialistic ideas of his party. Our im- 
pression is that he has gone into the cam- 


not say. 


ties on Jeffersonian Democracy. 


paign, not with the enthusiasm of a man 
who thinks he is going to win, but with the 
desire to serve his party by making a re- 


spectable fight. How does Mr. Parker 
stand on the trust question? His speech 
does not seem to indicate that he would 


“run amuck’’ among the great monopolies 
of the country, as his party would like to 
do. He is opposed to the present Republi- 
can tariff, because he thinks the tariff shel- 
ters the trusts. 
thing about labor as Mr. Roosevelt—i. e. 
he thinks both labor and capital ought to 
He is not an expan- 


He believes about the same 


have a square deal. 
sionist, although his speech does not make 
it clear whether he would give the Filipi- 
nos absolute independence or a state of self- 
government. He stands forthe gold stand- 
ard even tho his party refused to commit 
itself at St. Louis. He differs radically 
with Mr. Roosevelt on our foreign policy. 
Parker says : 

‘*We should confine our international activities 
solely to matters in which the rights of the country 
or of our citizens are directly involved. That is 
not a situation of isolation, but of independence. 
The government of the United*States was organ- 
ized solely for the people of the United States. 
While it was contemplated that this country should 
become a refuge for the oppressed of every land, 
who might be fit to discharge the duties of our 
citizenship, and while we have always sympathized 
with the people of every nation in their struggles 
for self-government, the government was not crea- 
ted for a career of political or civilizing evangeliza- 
tion in foreign countries or among alien races.”’ 


Mr. Roosevelt is an expansionist. 
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When Governor of New York, ina speech 
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in Chicago, April 10, 1899, he set agoing 
the phrase, ‘‘the strenuous life,’’ which 
has made people consider him as a strenu- 
ous man. The President is strenuous. 
The typical American is strenuous. His 
doctrine is the doctrine of young, buoyant, 
daring, hopeful America. 
the individual, Mr. Roosevelt says: 


In speaking of 


‘‘We admire the man who embodies victorious 
efforts, the man who never wrongs his neighbor, 
who is prompt to help a friend, but who has those 
virile qualities necessary to win in the stern strife 
of actual life. Itis hard to fail, but it is 
never to have tried.”’ 


worse 


Then he turns and applies his strenuous 


doctrine to the nation. Hear him: 


‘Let us boldly face the life of strife, resolute to 
do our duty well and manfully ; resolute to uphold 
righteousness by deed and by word ; resolute to be 
both honest and brave, to serve high ideals, yet to 
use practical methods.”’ 


Mr. Roosevelt’s expansion doctrine may 
be embodied ina part of his Chicago speech, 
a part of his speech seconding the nomina- 
tion of President McKinley at Philadelphia, 
and in his speech of acceptance at Oyster 
Bay in July. 
America’s duty to the human race, he said: 


At Chicago, in speaking of 


‘‘We cannot sit huddled within our borders and 
avow ourselves merely an assemblage of well-to-do 
hucksters, 
beyond.”’ 


who care nothing for .what happens 


And in concluding his speech at Phila- 
delphia, he made this significant utterance: 


‘*We stand on the threshold of a new century, a 
century big with the fate of nations. It rests with 
us now to decide whether in the opening years of 
that century we shall march forward to fresh tri- 
umphs, or whether at the outset we shall deliber- 
ately cripple ourselves for the contest. 

“Is America a weakling, to shrink the 
world works that must be done by the world pow- 
ers? 

‘No. The Young Giant of the West stands on 
a con inent, and clasps the crest of an ocean in 
either hand. Our nation, glorious in youth and 
strength, looks into the future with fearless and 
eager eyes and rejoices as a strong man to runa 
race. We do not stand in craven mood, asking to 


from 
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be spared the task, cringing as we gaze on the con- 
test. 

‘‘No, we challenge the proud privilege of doing 
the work that Providence allots us, we face 
the coming years high of heart and resolute of 
faith that to our people is given the right to win 
such 


and 


honor and renown as has never 


granted to the peoples of mankind.”’ 


yet been 


The President says it is our intention to 
give to the Filipinos self-government for 
themselves, assisted by Americans. There 
Parker mildly 
shirks from the new complex problems of 
the nation 


is a striking difference here. 
and would move in the ruts of 
Washington’s time. Roosevelt is a path- 
finder, blazing a way in the wilderness. A 
new age brings new responsibilities and he 
lives in the new 


How do the two 


candidates stand on the Race question, the 


age. 


most vital question of them all to our peo- 
ple? We have nothing else by which to 
judge Mr. Parker but his speech. The 
nearest he comes to the race question there 
is his sanction of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment in speaking of the Colorado mining 
troubles. This may be Mr. Parker’s way 
of telling the South that he does not accept 
the Fifteenth Amendment. 
If what he says bears on the race question 


and believe in 


at all, it can be considered only a_ straddle 
and not a principle. But Mr. 
position is known to all men. 


Roosevelt's 
He stands 
for equality before the law for every man 
without regard to creed, race or birthplace. 
In April of this year, when a delegation 
from the A. M. E. Conference in Washing- 
ton called on the President, he said to them 
in the course of his remarks: 

‘You deserve equal rights with all other men, 
You 
as Lam able, 


irrespective of race or previous condition. 
should have nothing less and, as far 
I shall 


rights that are yours.”’ 


strive, as in the past, to secure you the 


We all remember the W. 
at Charleston, S. C. 
were bitter against the President for ap- 


pointing acolored man to office. A Charles- 
ton white man wrote Mr. Roosevelt a letter 


D. Crum 
The white people 


case 
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in which he said that the very fact that 
Crum was a Negro ought to bar him from 
office. ‘The wrote him a_ long 
letter, stating his position squarely on the 
race question. 


President 


In the course of his letter, 
velt said : 


M Tr. Roe se 


“It has been my consistent policy in every state 


where their numbers warranted it, to recogniz 


colored men of good repute and standing in mak- 
ing appointments to office. * * * T cannot 
the door 


nan, no 


take the position that the door of hope 


of opportunity is to be shut upon any 


matter how worthy, upon the grounds purely of 
race or color. Such an attitude would, according 
to my convictions, be fundamentally wrong. If 
* * the great bulk of colored people are not yet fit 
in point of character and influence to hold such 
positions, it seems to me that it is worth while 
putting a premium upon the effort among them to 
achieve the character and standing which will fit 
them. * It seems to me that it is a good 
thing from every standpoint to let the colored man 
know that if he shows in marked degree the quali 
ties of good citizenship—the qualities which in a 


white man are entitled to reward—then he will 


not be cut off from all hope of similar reward 


Thus we see Mr. Roosevelt believes that 
We 
lynch 


citizenship involves representation. 


know how the President stands on 


ing. He has again and again expressed 


his hearty disapproval of such savagery 
In the light of all this we cannot see how 
the colored people can do other than  sup- 


port Mr. Roosevelt in November. 


The Vice-Presidential ‘The 
Candidates of 


and liberal 


importance 
having a_ broad 
man as 
vice-president of the country has been em 
phasized by the tragic death of William 
McKinley at Buffalo. for the 


country a man was vice-president at the 


Fortunately 


the material out of 
‘Theo 


shoul 


time who had in him 


which great presidents are made. 


dore Roosevelt stands out head and 


der above any public man of his day. 


What about the two aspirants for the vice 
presidency in this Senator 


campaign ? 
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Charles W. Fairbanks, who is running on 
the Republican ticket, is a broad and lib- 
eral statesman, a calm 
thinker, a clean and pure public official. 
He is a man of high ideals and of splendid 
He believes in the Con- 
Four- 


and conservative 


executive ability. 
stitution of the Union,—even the 
teenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 

and vigorous, should the responsibility fall 


Young 


upon his shoulders he would certainly make 
an able executive. The Democratic vice- 
presidential nominee, Henry G. Davis, has 
passed the age when men should aspire to 
office. He 


has hardly enough vigor left with which to 


He is over eighty years old. 


walk without heavily leaning on a cane. 
But he is a rich old gentleman, who has a 
hold on much railroad property in West 
Virginia. This made him a suitable candi- 
date for his party. On the race question, 
Mr. Davis belongs to the Vardaman-Till- 
man-Gorman school. He is a Jesuitical 
politician, and will stoop to any injustice or 
unfairness to win. Even since he has been 


nominated he has expressed himself as 
being in favor of this being ‘‘A white man’s 
We statement 
which we clip from the Martinsburg Pioneer 
Press of Mr. Davis’ state. 


is a part of a speech Mr. Davis made before 


government.”’ publish a 


This statement 


a Demotratic convention in Charleston, W. 
Va., last April, and shows the infinite nar- 


rowness of this octogenarian. Mr. Davis 


said : 


“Apparently for votes and political advantage, 
the President has approved a ruling of the Pension 
Bureau, without direct law or consent of Congress, 
which will put upon the pension roll thousands of 
able-bodied men and cost the government annually 
many millions of dollars. This, and much more, 
has been done while he is a candidate for election, 
There is no telling what he will do if indorsed at 
the coming election. 

“This accidental President by inviting Booker 
Washington to his table, thereby making him his 
political and social equal, and by appointing Ne- 
groes to offices of high trust, has so encouraged 
the Negroes generally that in all sections of the 
country they have committed many outrages, in- 
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cluding robbery, assault on helpless women, and 
in some cases murder. 

“T give you some facts relative to the political 
vote in the United States. The Republicans, by 
one act for political purposes, gave the black man 
This vote has kept the Republicans in 
power most of the time since the days of Lincoln. 
If you eliminate the black vote, the Democrats in 
the United States have a majority of more than 


a vote. 


1,000,000 voters. According to the United States 
there than 


The largest majority of any Repub- 


census of 
black voters. 


1goo, are more 2,000,000 


lican President has been about 950,000. That was 
the majority of McKinley over Bryan in 1g00. In 
the coming election the Democrats would be sure 
to elect a President were it not for the Negro vote, 
as you will see by the following figures from the 
19¢ 0 

taken from the State elections of 1902): 


official United States census of the vote is 


Negroes of Republican 





State. Voting Age. Majority. 
New York ; 29,649 & So2 
New Jersey. ~. 21,240 6,634 
Delaware ...... me: 8,354 3.249 
Maryland 60,208 2,940 
West Virginia .. 14,774 11,873 
Se ae rer 18,149 7,282 
California 3,413 2,549 

Total 155.797 34.330 


The census gives 2,065,989 Negroes in the Un1- 
ted States of voting age. 

“This statement shows plainly that there are 
155,000 Negro votes in the seven States named, 
while the Republicans had a total majority of less 
than 44,000 votes. Or, in other words, there are 
between three and four times as many Negro votes 
in the States named in If these States were 
added 


President would be certain of election. 


1go2, 


to the Democratic column a Democratic 


“It may be said the Republicans have these 
black votes, and what are you going to do about 
it? I answer, we will act within the law, without 
violence or injustice to any. Let the white people 
of the country understand they are ruled by the 
black vote added to the Republicans, and the 


remedy may come. The white men of this coun- 
try pay nearly all the taxes, and they shonld rule. 

‘The Supreme Court of the United States re- 
cently delivered an opinion in a case in relation to 
voters that went up from Maryland, clearly estab- 
lishing the right of a State to negotiate its suffrage. 
In the decision, which was the unanimous opinion 
of the court, and was delivered by Judge Peckham, 
it says: ‘The privilege to vote in a State is within 
the jurisdiction of that State itself, to be exercised 
as the State may direct and upon such terms as 
may to it seem proper.’ ”’ 
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Register of the Treasury, and one of the foremost men of the times. 
depends upon the election of President Roosevelt 

crats are 


His re-appointment 
in November. The Demo- 
antagonistic to colored men holding office. 














The Patriotic Making reasonable allow- 


Citizen’s Duty ances for the Democrats, 


it seems impossible for 
them to elect this fall unless a political cy- 
clone should tear up a score or more con- 
cannot afford 


gressional districts. sut we 


to be optimistic. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of good government as well as of hu- 
man The United States is the 
most prosperous country on the face of the 


liberty. 


globe. There is not another nation which 
compares with ours in physical, me- 


chanical and intellectual force. Our wealth 


exceeds that of Great Britian, our closest 


competitor, by 35 per cent. Our manufac 
tures are being shipped to every quarter of 
the globe. We manufacture more products 
Britian, France, Austria-Hun- 
Italy 


products equal those of all the rest of the 


than Great 


gary and combined. Our lumber 


world put together. This isa great country, 
amighty commonwealth teeming with life 
must not forget the 

We 


get the party under which the country has 


and energy. But we 


history of the country. must not for 


advanced the most. Our most magnificent 
strides have been made under Republicans. 
The fundamental attitude of the Democrats 
towards political problems is against the 
best interests of the country. Some of their 
dogmas are repugnant to the sense of right. 
They thrive in sections with local govern: 
ments, but have never shown ability to rise 
above sectionalism and race hatred and deal 
with our complex civilization from the stand- 
point of statesmen. 
exhibit a ‘‘measureless subserviency to the 
The darkest night 
of the country’s history was when one wing 


Now, as in 1860, they 
exactions of a section.”’ 
of the Democrats proved traitors to their 


country and the 
during Cleveland’s administration. 


next darkest night was 


In its issue of July 18, 1904, the Char/es- 
ton News and Courier gave expression to the 
following: 


“Let us be frank and honest. The great mass of 


the white people of the South have no idea of edu- 
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cating the Negro to bea citizen---their equal, either 
social or political. They want him to be the white 
man’s help, and if he is not willing to occupy a 
subordinate position in this country, the sooner he 
the 


1 + 


leaves it, or the Southern part of it at least, 


better for all concerned.’’ 


This is the voice of the Southern Demo- 


crats generally. Can the patriot, the broad 
We should 


‘* Evil communications corrupt 


man stand for such narrowness ? 
think not. 
good manners.’’ The Democratic party is 
the party of Vardaman, Gorman, Tilman 
Broad statesmen ought to ob- 
Til- 
man, the roysterer and Daniels, the reveller, 


ought to be swept out of public life by an 


and Graves. 
ject to the association of this quartet 


avalanche of votes. They are the men who 


rule in the Democratic party. The duty of 


the patriot is clear. He must cast his bal- 
for the best 


He must rememb 


interests of 
r that 


the suffrage is a right so momentous that 


lot in November 
the whole people. 


on it rests the very foundation of our gov- 


must, impelled by 


his conscience to his duty, vote for that 


ernment. ‘Therefore he 


party that endeavors to do justice by all 
men, regardless of race orcolor. The broad 
men of every party must come together 
here. 


TheColored To 
Man’s Duty question which must confront 


be or not be—that is the 
the colorel man in the com- 


ing election. The Voice has no patience 
with the 


keep out of politics. 


who advises 
He is, 
of ten, a white manor a Negro who hasan ax 


man our people to 


nine cases out 


to grind onthe white man’s grindstone. 
The millenium has not dawned vet. There 
is no race as yet on earth that is good 
enough and unselfish enough to take care 
We must 
not agree to give up anything that is funda- 
The dif- 
ference between a republic and a monarchy 
the 


In a republic a man 


of the interests of another race. 


mental as a man anda citizen. 


is the difference between status 


of its inhabitants. 


is a citizen; in a monarchy he is a subject. 
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The Democrats talk about the black 
man being taught to work is the same old 
doctrine Louis gave the French peasants. 
He was with a 
but re- 
garded it insolence for the peasant to get 
We cannot con- 
sent to place matter above mind. So the 
duty of the colored man is plain. The 
Democrats offer us restricted and limited 
education, disfranchisement, Jimcrowism, 
crushed spirits and crushed ambitions,—a 
narrow lane 


glad to see every one 


’ 


“chicken in his pot on Sunday’ 


out of his narrow circle. 


blank wall. 
With a cold, dastard indifference to our am- 
bition for the higher life, they would usher 
in no era of hope for us. 


which ends ina 


The slavery idea 
is being resown in this country. Peonage, 
disfranchisement and barbarous lynchings 
are the forerunners of worse times for the 
black man. We can remedy these condi- 
tions by moral and educational develop- 
The 
ballot is our weapon of defence which will 
give usa right to the other necessaries. 
This fall we have an opportunity to use 
that ballot for our good. 


ment, by our labor and by our votes. 


Shall we give it 
to a party that scorns us and does all that it 
can to shroud us in gloom and ignorance? 
Or shall we give it to the party that opens 
to us ‘‘the door of opportunity?’’ 

The white officers will not dare stand by 
and suffer us to be lynched and abused in 
every way if our ballot was properly used. 
The Tartarean cloud of Vardamanism hangs 
over the land and every mother’s son of us 
ought to vote for Roosevelt. 


Vardaman 
and the Var- 
damanites are 


Vardaman and Postmaster- 
General Payne 


A few white 
folks assembled on a hill on the Okoloma- 
Houston branch of the Southern railroad 
and named their community ‘‘ Vardaman.’ 
The name was forwarded to the postal au- 


raging again Mississippi 


thorities at Washington and an application 
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was filed for a postoffice by that name. 
Postmaster-General Payne, who has charge 
of the direction and nomenclature of post- 
offices, refused to anything over 
which he had charge, after Vardaman. This 
set the Mississippians in a fit of impotent 
rage. 
issue hot-headed resolutions, denounce the 


name 


They wanted to hold mass meetings, 


president in fiery language and open a pri- 
vate postoffice named after their hero. This 





is a free country—at least for white people 
—and the Mississippi whites can so act if 
they care to. The question arises, why did 
Mr. Payne not name the postoffice what the 
people desired? The postmaster-general 
has answered for himself. Governor Vard- 
aman edits a paper called The Common- 
wealth. In the issue of that paper for Jan- 
uary 10, 1903, au editorial appeared which 
was really too vile and indecent to be per- 
It said 


things about the President's mother in con- 


mitted to go through the mails. 


nection with her giving birth to the Presi- 
dent, that would shock the sense of decency 
in the prostitute districts of the city slums. 
Thus the postmaster-general refused to al- 
low the government office to wear the cog- 
nomen of sucha man. Many requests have 
come to us to publish what Vardaman said. 
We must answer that we have the editorial 
on file but it would be in violation of the 
laws of obscene literature and would spoil 
the pages of a decent magazine to publish 
it. In this case, The New York Evening 
Post is right in saying that Vardaman is 
protected from the public ‘‘ as the skunk is 
protected from the hunter--by his own foul- 
ness.’’ At first Mississippi’s proud and bar- 
baric yawper denied the charge, saying that 
‘* reflected 
upon the character of the good mother of 
Theodore Roosevelt,’’ but ina letter toa 
newspaper editor of Anderson, S. C., on 


he had never said anything that 


August 15th, he practically owns up and 
says that he ‘‘simply undertook, upon scien- 
tific grounds, an explanation of Teddy’s 


degeneracy and general cussedness.’’ Such 
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grossness and profanity ought to startle the 
moral temper of the times. Again we ask 
does Vardaman represent this great section 
of our country? Let the white folks speak 
out. It seems to us that the high ideals of 
the American people would give birth to a 
moral revolution that would sweep away 
such a public official. And be it remem- 
bered in the campaign that Vardaman is a 
distinguished Democrat and seconded the 
nomination of Alton B. Parker at St. Louis. 
Familiar as the country is with the vulgar- 
ity, lynchings and blood-thirstiness of the 
Vardainan company, we have every reason 
to believe that the good white people eve- 
rywhere will recoil from sanctioning by 
ballot the unprinciples of his party in No- 
vember. 





Hell has broke loose in 
with all its 
The 
lynchings at Statesboro, of this State, on 
Tuesday, August 17, 
most brutal and barbarous that have ever 


The Statesboro 
Savagery Georgia 


madness and fury. 
were probably the 


been chronicled in the history of Georgia. 
The flag of the state gave way to the black- 
est flag of anarchy and the soldiery of Geor- 
We do 
not attempt to justify the guilty wretches 


gia cowed before the demon mob. 


who killed and burned the Hodges family. 
The murdering of a man, his wife and chil- 
dren was one of the most monstrous crimes 
that 
The wretches ought to have been hunted 


depraved humanity could commit. 
down, tried by a court, convicted and pun- 
ished to the severest extent of the law. 
Certainly the awful crime stirred the whole 
Cato 
and Reed were arrested, tried and convict- 
ed. The 
trouble, and as a result about 125 soldiers 
Reed, in 
mony, confessed to the murder of Hodges 


community. Two Negroes named 


authorities had apprehended 


were on the ground. his _ testi- 
and his wife, and implicated Cato and sev- 


eral colored people as accomplices. Mon- 
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day, Cato was tried and convicted, altho 
he protested his innocence. Tuesday, after 
the trial of Reed, who confessed, the court 
sentenced Cato and Reed to be hung on 
September 9, the earliest date allowed with- 
in the limits of the law. 
saturnalian carnival that would besmirch 


Then began a 


the name of the states of Central Africa. 
The mob, aided by the sheriff and his depu- 
ties, overpowered the soldiers, like so many 
tin soldiers, took the convicted men away 
a mile from Statesboro, tied them to a 
stump, piled pine around them, saturated 
both the pine and men with kerosene and 
set fire to the pyre. The sight beggars de- 
scription. Men, women and children hissed 
and howled at the frightful screams of men 
who were burning alive. Cato denied even 
while the flames enveloped him that he had 
anything to do with the crime. One mem- 
ber of the mob was angered that the wretch 
should writhe and try to dodge the flames, 
and took a piece of lightwood and pummeled 
over the head. Such 


him outrageous 


heathenism has never been manifested 
among the most savage tribes of the Indians. 
Ten other Negroes were in jail as suspects. 
They were turned loose Tuesday evening. 
At this writing three more men have been 
shot and one other burned. Three colored 
men were shot because they passed where 
the mob was burning one of their race and 
Colored 


been whipped indiscriminately and a reign 


‘‘made remarks.’’ people have 


of terror is on in all of Bulloch county. 
All of this in Georgia, a Christian land, 
where the white man boasts of his civiliza- 
tion, and by white men who claim to be 
friends ! 


our best Surely the terms best 


and worst mean the same thing! A new 
precedent was set at Statesboro in Georgia 
military The 
the prisoners were ordered not to load their 


history. soldiers guarding 


rifles. ‘The mob discovered that the rifles 
were unloaded (allowing that they were not 
acquainted with the fact by the man in 


command) and no longer feared to charge 
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the soldiers. We await the action of the 
Governor in the matter. Men are freely 
stating that they participated in the infa- 
mous and diabolical crime at Statesboro ; 
the press says several of the mob leaders 
were bayonetted in the struggle ; and nobody 
tried to hide his face at the burning, not 
The state 
has been dragged at the heels of the mob 
and the insulted law calls for action. Now 
or never is the hour for the strong hand 
that will sternly repress and rebuke the 
lynchers. 


even the boys in knee-pants. 


Every one of them is a mur 
derer and ought to be hanged. 


Chamberlain on the Ex-Governor D. H. 


Race Question Chamberlain, of 
South Carolina, who 
lives in Massachusetts, has written a letter 
to James Bryce, of England, on the race 
In this letter Mr. Chamberlain 


discusses the problem from the same stand- 


question. 


point that we would expect a copper-head 
todiscussit. Hecriticises the race severely, 
almost harshly, and also President Roose- 
velt for treating the Negro as a citizen. 
We shall not attempt to answer Mr. Cham- 
berlain in detail, for turn-coat as he is, he 
deserves a generous amount of silent con- 
tempt. But his charge that Dr. Crum is 
not capable of attending to the duties of 
collector of customs at Charleston, is utterly 
Dr. 
cial that the Charleston custom house has 
We 
have talked with Charleston white men and 
at that, much. 


They charged him only with being black. 


untrue. Crum has made the best offi- 


had in years and the record shows it. 


Democrats who said as 
This former governor of South Carolina 
who held his office through the Negro suf- 
frages, has grossly misrepresented a race 
in order to bolster up his case. To say the 
least, the race can put Mr. Chamberlain 


down as a base ingrate, 
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JUSTICE R. H. TERRELL 
An Appointee of President Roosevelt 


The Assassination of Russian Em- 


M. Von Plehve 


The 

pire is in desperate 
While she 
is waging an unsuccessful foreign war on 
Japan, internal troubles 
fact the 
ferment. 


straits. 


are brewing at 
whole 
The 

Von Plehve, the Russian minister of the In- 
terior on July 


home. In country is ina 


domestic assassination of 
28th, by a man whose name 


and home seem never to have been thor- 


oughly ascertained, re-emphasizes the fact 
that the oppressors of the people are never 


safe. The assassin threw a bomb against 
the minister's carriage while he rode to- 
wards the Peterhof. The terrible explo- 


sion tore the unfortunate victim to pieces. 
Von Plehve’s death follows upon the heels 
of the killing of Governor-General Bobrikoff 
of Finland, and of the 
Elizabethpol. We have able to 
the whether 
Plehve’s murderer was a Jew, a Finn ora 
nihilist. The American papers generally 
that Von 


Vice Governor of 
not been 


ascertain from dispatches 


agree Plehve invited his fate. 
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He crushed and enslaved the Finns, perse- 
cuted and scourged the Jews, choked the 
life out of Poland, despoiled Armenia and 
checked every reform at home. He was an 
iron-handed tyrant who had established the 
most hateful system of espionage in Russia 
that 
will always be in 


any country has ever seen. Russia 
a seething of unrest as 
long as the people are so oppressed 


final 


The 


rupture 


France and the and complete 


Vatican between France 

and the Vatican on July 
30th, last, is a notable event in contempora 
It has been evident for the 


had 
The intensely bit 


neous history. 


last year that France determined to 
break with the Papacy. 
ter controversy reached a climax when in 
July the pope ordered the bishops of Laval 
and Dijon to Rome as arebuke to the course 
of the French government. The insult was 
met by France by ordering her representa 
The con 

hat Na 
made with the Papacy 
The 


than 


tives to leave Rome forthwith. 


cordat was broken, the agreement 
poleon himself, had 
more than hundred ye 
Vatican 


$8 00 OM 


one 


ars ago. 


has lost by the rupture more 


of annual taxes and France will 
have to divorce completely the state from 
the church and save the priests the unnec 


essary trouble of « 


The Campaign The world, and more par 
in Manchuria ticularl the Russian 
Wo is amazed and won 
derstru at the strategy and superb 
fighting qualities of the Japanese land 
forces Kuroki, Oku and Nodzu's Man 
churian campaign seems to have been 


carried out like clock work. On June 


15, the Russians were beaten at Tel 
issu; they were again soundly threshed on 
July 23. But the 


the Japanese encounter Kuropatkin. 


wait until 
On 
August 1 the armies of Kuropatkin and the 
Japanese clashed 


Russians said 


with the result of a ter- 
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rible defeat to that trusted Russian general. 
At Tashikao, at 
Pass, and at Yushulinkzu the Russians met 


Shimuchen, at Yangze 


only defeat. The Japs are absolutely de- 
void of fear in battle and fight with an ani 
Count Keller, 
of the bravest of the Russian commanders, 
The 
were so badly whipped that they evacuated 

Kuropatkin is 
a line of troops 
Kuroki is to the 
east of him extending around almost to the 
Mukden railroad 
Haicheng with a strong force of men tothe 


mal-like desperation. one 


was killed at Yangze Pass. Russians 
Haicheng without a blow. 


now at Liao-Yang with 


reaching to Anshanshan. 


on the north. Oku is at 


southwest of Kuropatkin, while Nodzu 
makes up the link between Kuroki and 
Oku and occupies the position directly 


south of Liao-Yang. It will thus be seen 


that the Russians are surrounded on three 
sides and are almost cut off from Mukden, 
We do not see 


how Kuropatkin can extricate himself from 


their base of operations. 


the meshes of the Japs without giving bat- 
tle at a serious disadvantage to himself. In 
the meantime the cordons have been drawn 
tighter around Port Arthur. Some terrible 
fighting has occurred and the Japs have 
taken several important outer forts. It is 
likely that Kuropatkin will seek a 
He 

If he retreats, his beaten troops 
back sullenly, bull- 


hardly 


hasty retreat. must fight now or be 
disgraced. 


fall 


dogs, showing their teeth as they 


will like angry 


vO 
5”: 


A few foolish acts on the high 


The War 


on the Sea seas came near embroiling 


Europe in the Eastern war last 
month. Russia sent two merchant ships 


through the Dardanelles and armed them 


» 


after they were on the Red sea. This in 
itself came very near being a violation of 
the 


through 


treaty as regards warships passing 
the Straits. 


these ships, under the pretense of capturing 


Once upon the sea, 


contraband, preyed upon the commerce of 


neutrals. A German steamer was held up 
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and her mails were searched. Later the 
British oriental liner, Mallaca, was captured 
and towed away towards a Russian port. 
British indignation arose in a night. Judg- 
ing from the tone of the British papers, 
England was ready to go to war. The 
Mallaca was demanded from the Russians 
and the status of the ships on the Red sea 
was questioned. Russia saw that it was 
futile to parley with the British lion and 
gave back the ship at once. The Russian 
ships have also been withdrawn from the 
Red sea. The Japs at Port Arthur some- 
how by desperate fighting, got in a position 
where they could shell the Russian ships in 
the harbor. The fire was so accurate and the 
results so frightful that the harbor became 
intolerable for the warships. On the morn- 
ing of August roth, the whole fleet, with 
the exception of the Bayan, steamed out of 
the harbor and made a desperate effort to 
escape to Vladivostok. 
waiting for the fleet since February and at 
The 
battle lasted for five hours, resulting in a 
defeat and scattering of the Port Arthur 
squadron. 


Togo had been 


once closed in and pounced upon it. 


The Czareivtch, torn and crip- 
pled, the Novik anda torpedo boat crept 
into the German port of Kaichow. The 
Askold, with two hundred holes in her fun- 
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nels and hulk, managed to get as far as 
Shanghai. The torpedo boat destroyer 
Ryeshitelni went to Chefoo with dispatches 
for St. Petersburg. The Pobieda, the Ret- 
vizan, and the Pallada limped back into 
the harbor of Port Arthur terribly badly 
crippled. The Askold has been disarmed 
at Shanghai; the Czarevitch has been dis- 
armed at Kaichow; but it seems as if the 
Novik has left the German port and is now 
somewhere on the high seas. The Japa- 
nese seem to have violated the neutrality of 
China by going into the harbor of Chefoo 
and capturing the Ryeshitelni. The Vlad- 
ivostok squadron continued to scour the 
seas of Japan and Corea, sinking and cap- 
turing vessels of Japan and neutrals as well, 
running the grave hazard of being cut off 
from port and forced to fight. 
has been heard from at last. 


Kamimura 
He ran upon 
this marauding fleet in the straits of Corea 
and at once joined battle with them. The 
Russians were completely routed, one ves- 
sel, the Rurik, being sunk and severe dam- 
inflicted upon the other two. 
The remaining ships fled towards Vladivos- 


being 


age 
tok and have not been heard from since. 
Japan is now master of the eastern seas and 
has the Russian army insnared in the meshes 
of Kuroki, Oku, Nodzu and Nog on land. 
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TWILIGHT 


TWILIGHT 


By AZALIA EDMONIA MARTIN 





HE sun in his red robe of fire 

Has passed o’er the hills from our sight; 
The bright golden hue of the sunset 

Tells of the approach of the night, 
And peeping from o’er the horizon 

Bright Luna appears with her light. 


A sweet song I hear in the silence, 
The nightingale’s song to its mate; 
A song that is heard by its Maker, 
‘Tis heard in the twilight till late; 
My soul longeth ever for music, 
I linger and list at my gate. 


The flowers with heads toward the westward 
Are peeping to see the bright sun, 

Whose glad rays have kissed them so gently 
From dawn till the glad day is done; 

And stars, the sentries of heaven, 

Proclaim that the night has begun. 
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Roosevelt and the Negro 


By Kelly Miller 


Few Americans would attempt to gainsay 
the assertion that Theodore Roosevelt is as 
conscientious, as courageous, and as pas- 
sionately patriotic as any of our rulers since 
George Washington. Indeed, there are not 
a few striking resemblances between the 
two. We are accustomed to regard Mr. 
Roosevelt as having a copyright upon the 
phrase, ‘‘strenuous life,’’ and as being the 
only President who has illustrated its prin- 
ciples. But George Washington was a no 
less ardent devotee of manly strenuosity. 
He could ride and swim and shoot, and was 
given to every form of manly endeavor that 
soth of 


our athletic, vigorous, strenuous presidents 


called for strength or courage. 
would agree with the suggestion of Rud- 
yard Kipling that the three traditional R’s 
be re-enforced by a fourth, so that our ele- 
mentary curriculum should include, ‘‘Read- 


ing, Riting, ’Rithmetic, and Rifle Shoot- 
ing.’’ ‘Theodore Roosevelt, like George 


Washington, is of aristocratic birth, and 
yet, like the Father of his Country, he has 
so far risen above the petty distinctions of 
his social grade as to become the manly 
ideal of the common people. It may be 
that both Presidents practiced the strenu- 
ous life in self-defense, in order to keep 
their blood, which had a bluish tendency, a 
vigorous and healthy red. For red is the 
normal color of blood, and any deviation 
from this hue is a degeneration, even though 
that blood be blue. 

Roosevelt, like Washington, is ever ready 
to sacrifice every pi. vate convenience to th, 
public welfare, and in all the stretch of our 
history which separates the two, there has 
been no single example which surpasses 
either in passionate devotion to the general 
welfare and 
public 


in keen sense of civic virtue 
Without the 


and 


righteousness. 





slightest disparagement of other illustrious 
characters who have been promoted to ruler- 
ship over the nation, the American people 
can point with pride to George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, and Theodore Roose- 
velt, and 3ehold our 
It is 
not without suggestiveness that these three 


say to the world, 
rulers in whom there is no guile.’’ 


superlative Americans are the offspring, in 
whole or in part, of Southern blood, and 
yet, they stand out in bold relief as national 
types and as conspicuous opponents of the 
narrow, provincial spirit. 

Such broad national virtues appeal to and 
inspire every American citizen of whatever 
Even the 
descendanls of the race which Washington 


political or physical complexion. 


helped to hold in bondage now join with 
equal sincereity and enthusiasm to do honor 
to his memory and to derive inspiration 
from hischaracter. A portrait of Abraham 
Lincoln adorns the capitol of Mississippi. 
So great is the triumph of universal genius 
A truly 
great man always transcends the petty dis- 


over local narrowness and hate. 
tinctions of party, caste, or class, and gives 
himself to the undivided welfare of his 
country, and, if he be a genius, to the ser- 
vice of the whole human race. 

The Negro as an American citizen glories 
in all the high ideals which Theodore Roose- 
velt holds up and sustains. In a republic 
like ours it is essential to elevate to high 
station men of moral enthusiasm and right- 
eous disposition. For, as the old Greeks 
used to say, whom the people crown the 
youth will imitate and honor. Such high 
models are doubly necessary for a race 
which is for the first time acquiring‘’a sense 
of civic obligation and public responsibility. 
The poor Negro has been unfortunate in 


the character of his political schoolmasters. 
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Between the carpet-bag adventurer, whose 
leading aim was to exploit his newly ac- 
quired privilege, and the ‘‘unrepentant 
rebel,’? who was pledged to despoil him in 
his political rights, there was little oppor- 
tunity for him to learn the importance-of 
good citizenship. Inorder to acquaint our 
newly acquired step-children in the distant 
seas with the beneficence of American in. 
stitutions, we ‘‘send forth the best 
breed’’ torule over them. The same whole- 
some. example should be held up to the 
backward race within our own gates by 
placing men of the highest character and 
purpose in places of local and national au- 
thority. 


we 


The President of the United States is the 
Chief Executive of the whole nation, and 
not merely of disintegrated and 
classes; and prudence forbids him giving 
undue proportion of attention to any sepa- 
rate interests, imperative the 
afflicted element may, in its natural im- 
patience, deem them to be. Mr. 
velt has not made the race question a spe- 
cial feature of his administration; neither 
has he suggested nor promoted any legisla- 
tive furtherance of the Negro’s 
welfare. 


sections 


however 


Roose- 


general 
But in his strictly limited Presi- 
dential prerogative, and in his somewhat 
more discretionary function as head trustee 
of the Republican party, he has held the 
balance true. 

The President of the United States is at 
the same time the head of the political or- 
ganization to which he owes his election. 
He is the dispenser of party patronage, 
which, even in the era of civil service re- 
form, has not lost its persuasive 
The Negro is bound to the Republican 
party by ties of historical attachment, and 
a Republican President succeeds to an in- 
herited interest in him. 
political standpoint, President Roosevelt 
owes the Negro very little. He would 
have been nominated and elected if he had 
not received a single Negro vote, either 


power. 


But froma purely 
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at the convention in Philadelphia or at the 
polls. The Negro delegates were generally 
attached to the dominating factor of the 
convention, which was opposed to the choice 
of Mr. Roosevelt as Mr. McKinley’s run- 
ning mate. The sentiment touching the 
Negro as expressed in the platform upon 
which Mr. Roosevelt stood was almost im- 
perceptibly faint. The Pharoah which once 
made the black Joseph the second man in 
his kingdom now accords him only a voting 
acquaintance. It is also true that a large 
number of colored men are now breaking 
away from their traditional attachment to 
the grand old party whose historic achieve- 
ments they still regard with gratitude and 
awe. And yet, notwithstanding the change 
in public sentiment and the 
political Mr. Roosevelt is as 
fairly and as friendly disposed to the Negro 
In- 
deed, he will render this race the highest 
possible public service if he carries out his 


absence of 
obligation, 


as any of his predecessors since Grant. 


announced policy of selecting for positions 
only men of tested character and fitness. 
The promotion of an unworthy colored man 
does the race an incalculable injury. 

It cannot be said that Mr’ Roosevelt's 
attitude as to Southern politics is calcuiated 
He 
is flying in the face of the most potential 


to advance his own political fortune. 


element in the Republican organizations of 
the South, whereas a hint or even a squint 
in the direction of the ‘‘Lily Whites’ 
would make them his enthusiastic support- 
ers. He is certainly entitled to whatever 
reflex effect his attitude may have upon the 
colored voter in the Northern and Western 
States, although it is inconsistent with his 
character to suppose that his conduct was 
inspired by that purpose. 


The recent utterance of Mr. Roosevelt 


as to the eligibility of the Negro to office, 
rises above the lower range of party poli- 
tics, and reaches the high level of enlight- 
It is to be noted that 
this,deliverance was not given forth asa 


ened statesmanship. 
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state paper, announcing the policy of his 
party or the purpose of his administration, 
but in a semi-private letter to political op- 
ponents, setting forth the reasonableness of 
the proposition, which should be acceptable 
The utterance is 
all the more noteworthy in that it comes at 


to all good Americans. 


a time when even the President’s own party 
in sundry ways and places was striving to 
eliminate the Negro from the higher phase 
of political activity. The standard which 
the President has set must ultimately be 
adopted by all parties and all sections as a 
wise and sensible policy. 

No European government would under- 
take to 
race that showed so much aptitude and am- 


rule nine millions of a backward 
bition as the American Negro without accord- 
ing them some measure of governmental 
authority. Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many, with their vast colonial experience, 
For 
a republic, which is dedicated to the pro- 


find this policy to be a judicious one. 


position of political equality, to be more 
the Old 
World monarchies would be to stultify the 
We would not at- 
tempt to govern the Philippine Islands on 


chary of public privilege than 


national conscience. 


this principle. The American Negro, who 
has shown so much patriotic capacity, should 
surely be treated with as much considera- 
tion as the yellow alien, who is alike igno- 
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rant and indifferent to the glories of Ameri- 
can institutions. 

To maintain that the Negro should be 
permitted to hold office in the North, where 
his numbers are few, but should be rigidly 
shut out in the South, where his numbers 
are overwhelming, is illogical and absurd. 
To affirm the propriety of affording him 
Federal positions and maintain his disabil- 
ity for State and local authority is equally 
The fact that 
there is not a single Negro official in South 


indefensible and ridiculous. 


Carolina and Mississippi does not represent 
a natural or normal political condition, nor 
The absolute 
political suppression of the Negro is the 


yet a healthy or tonic one. 


unfortunate outcome of the reconstruction 
regime, whose revengeful animosity will 
In the mean- 
time no government of an American Com- 


linger for many a bitter day. 


monwealth which ruthlessly denies the con- 
sent of a majority of the governed, what- 
ever the plea of justification or pretension of 
necessity, can square itself with the national 
Constitution or the national conscience. 

President Roosevelt has not announced a 
new doctrine, but has merely recited a 
political truism, which is as old as Jeffer- 
son, and as sound as the Constitution; but 
it required a man of his intrepidity and 
courage to give it application and emphasis 
at such a time as this. 


An Education and Property Basis 


By Archicald A. Grinke 


So far as the Negroes are concerned they 
do not object to an honest and impartial 
educational or property qualification, or to 
both, for the exercise of the suffrage. Such 
a basis is broad enough for all Negroes to 
to build 
Such an electoral basis admits some Negroes 


stand on, their citizenship on. 
presently, and all Negroes potentially to the 
electorate. For inasmuch as sorfie Negroes 
are fully able to meet successfully the edu- 
cational and the property requirements, 
they would be invested with the right to 
vote, and would undoubtedly exercise that 
right. 


by some Negroes would operate to keep the 


This enjoyment of the right to vote 


door to its possession open to the rest of the 
race, to those not yet qualified to vote, but 
who may be fitting themselves to do so. If 
some Negroes are entitled to vote because 
they are able to read and write, other Ne- 
groes will be eutitled to do the same when- 
ever they also learn to read and write. If 
some Negroes are entitled to exercise the 
franchise because they own property of a 
prescribed statutory or constitutional value, 
other Negroes will be entitled to do the 
same whenever they have accumulated 
property of an equal value. 

The voting of some Negroes under such 
circumstances lets in, therefore, all Negroes 
And that is 
justice, that is liberty, that is equality. 
More than this the Negroes do not ask, less 


under similar circumstances. 


than this they ought not willingly to ac- 
cept. 

The Negroes as a race, as an industrial 
class, are not injured by such a law, by 
such repuirements for voting, not even if 
the great bulk of them find themselves un- 
For their 
color, their race, or their previous condi- 


able to comply with the same. 


tion of servitude, which they cannot change, 
does not disqualify them. It is their igno- 
rance, their poverty only. They disqualify 
To dis- 


qualify them on the ground of their igno- 


them, and they may be removed. 


rance, their poverty, leaves open for the 
race the door of hope, of opportunity. To 
disqualify them because of their color, their 
race, their previous condition of servitude, 
shuts this door forever on them, takes from 
them a powerful incentive to improvement, 
to the acquisition of riches, either mental 
or material. 

But an educational qualification, a prop- 
erty qualification, in order to be effective in 
building up a strong, an intelligent, a self- 
respecting electorate, must be honestly con- 
ceived, and impartially administered. They 
who administer such a suffrage law ought 
to be, like justice, blind—color-blind, class- 
blind, race-blind. They must hold without 
fear or favor or prejudice of any kind, the 
scales equal between black and white alike. 
If there be not this equality in the admin- 
istration of the law no good can_ possibly 
come of it, no good either immediate or re- 
For if the blacks 
are deprived of the right to vote on account 


mote, but the contrary. 


of the lack of something which it is beyond 
their ability to get, i. e. if they are denied 
the ballot because they are not white, and 
not because of their ignorance and poverty, 
then their disfranchisement will eventually 
discourage them from the acquisition of 
education and property, will ultimately 
push them to lower levels in the industrial 
world, to lower levels of citizenship and of 
manhood. 

And, on the other hand, if the whites are 


invested with the right to vote, notjon ac 
count of something which they have ac 
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ARCHIBALD H. GRINKE 
froma his able articic in the Joly Atiawwes Mouthiy. After 
all, colored men have thinking faculties like other men. 
quired, but merely because of the accident 
of race, the possession of a white skin, the 
law thus administered takes from them the 
powerful stimulus which it ought to give to 
the desire for progress among them, makes 
them foolishly content with the mere pos- 
session of a white skin, and foolishly neg- 
lectful of 
ment, 


opportunities for self-improve- 
for social advancement, for the ac- 
quisition of property and intelligence. Such 
a law, so administered, hurts therefore both 
races, degrades both races, limits fatally the 
electorate, and tends to establish a narrow, 
an insolent, a selfish oligarchy. 

. This is what the revised constitutions of 


AN EDUCATION AND PROPERTY BASIS 
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the Southern States, with their tricky, their 
dishonest grandfather, their understanding, 
their educational qualification, their prop- 
erty qualification, and their registration 
features, are doing for that section to-day. 
They do not put a premium, except on 
paper, on the possession of property and 
intelligence in respect to their race, and 
On the 


contrary, every one of those constitutions 


they were not intended to do so. 


intended to put, and in practice, does actu- 
ally put a badge of unchangeable inferior- 
ity on a black skin, on every man, woman 
and child who happen to possess a drop of 
While 
they fasten this stigma upon one race, they 


Negro blood, living in those States. 


stamp the other unalterably superior, the 
poorest, the most ignorant, the most worth- 
less and vicious members of it, merely be- 
cause of the possession by them of a white 
skin. In view of these facts, in view of the 
narrow race spirit in which those revised 
constitutions were framed, and are every- 
States, I do 
not hesitate to pronounce them bad, wholly 


where administered in those 


bad, in their effects on both races, on the 
South, 
The Negroes do not object, let me repeat in 


and on the entire nation as well. 
conclusion, to an educational qualification, 
or a property qualification, as prerequisites 
to the possession of the ballot, provided 
those qualifications apply equally to both 
races, to whites and blacks alike. Other- 
wise, they do object, they ought to object, 
and they must and will continue to object, 
until 
wrongs righted. 


their objection is heard and their 


Why Colored Men Cannot be Democrats 


By Henry 


The nominating conventions of the great 
political parties of the country have been 
convened, made their platforms, named 
their standard-bearers and adjourned. 

The committees to conduct the stupen- 
dous work of a national campaign have 
been organized, and from their headquar- 
ters tons of political literature and thous- 
ands of spell-binders are being sent to en- 
gage the attention of all male citizens, 
twenty-one years of age and older. 

Distinct issues have been raised and are 
being discussed by the ablest and foremost 
citizens and partisans. One party, with a 
view of continuing its hold upon the reins 
of government and perpetuating peace, 
happiness and industrial and commercial 
growth, which, under Republican promo- 
ters and fosterings, have become the legacy 
of all Americans, asks for another term of 
power ; while others, with a purpose to ex- 
ploit the vagaries, heresies and dogmas with 
which a one-idea party is ever over-bur- 
dened, request the American people to swap 
tried and proved principles for their theo- 
ries. 

As on former or similar occasions, a voter 
has candidates of four or more parties from 
which to make achoice—Republican, Demo- 
cratic, Prohibitionist and Populistic. But 
the colored voter has but the one choice, 
and that the Republican party, whose lead- 
ers are Theodore Roosevelt, the brave and 
just, and Charles W. Fairbanks, the em- 
bodiment of Republican principles. These 
are the logical successors of Lincoln, Grant, 
Garfield and McKinley, and the other dis- 
tinguished leaders of the party that was 
born in the aroused conscience of the Na- 
tion. 

While there are four or more parties with 
candidates in the field, the great political 


- A. Rucker 


battle is being waged by but_two of them. 
One of these, the Democratic party, does 
not now and never did invite the support 
of the colored voter. Indeed, it does not 
want the support of the colored voter, but 
it lacks the courage to say so. This was 
emphasized at the recent Democrat State 
Convention of West Virginia. 

The candidate of their party for the vice- 
presidency, has very pronounced views on 


the question of white supremacy and Negro . 


The State Convention was in 
hearty accord with him and had decided to 
build into its party platform a plank, out- 
lawing the colored man and declaring for 


inferiority. 


his complete subjugation and subordina- 
tion, and the absolute control of govern- 
ment by white men. But it was represent- 
ed to them by this sage that certain of the 
States were doubttul; that in these the 
colored people had friends and that to adopt 
such a plank would destroy all hope of 
carrying them for the National party. This 
position is puerile, yea more, it is cowardly 
and unworthy of a great party—a party 
composed of white people whose boast is 
their courage and their prowess. 

In the North, where conditions differ 
from those in the South, speakers repre- 
senting the Democratic party, have some- 
times appealed to the colored man for sup- 
port. But they have been able to picture 
to him nothing that their party has ever 
done for his race, nor have they been able 
to hold out to him any promises for his 
future good. Their pleadings have been 
the alleged failures of the Republican party 
rather than their own or their party’s vir- 
tues, if they possess any, on the race ques- 
tion. 

The Republican party is the only one in 
the present conflict standing for human 
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rights. It may be said of it that it does 
not measure up to the will of those suffer- 
ing most because of a disregard for equal 
rights and an untrammelled suffrage. But, 
then, it is true of it that it represents all 
the recognition, support and encouragement 
that these receive at the hands of the white 
race, and this, as long as it remains true, 
will make colored men the friends, advo- 
cates and voters of the Republican party. 

If a colored man is intelligent and up- 
right and has the confidence of a constit- 
uency sufficient to elect him to a seat ina 
Republican convention, national or other- 
wise, and chooses to attend its sessions, the 
same provisions are made for him and he 
has the same privilege of service on the 
various committees as well as on the con- 
vention floor, accorded any other member 
of the convention. The right to resolve, 
to speech make, to vote and to give and 
receive applause, is as much his as it is the 
wealthiest and whitest member of the con- 
vention. In short, there is no color line in 
a Republican convention and no place there 
for it. Each representative of the people 
there acts as he is instructed by his people, 
or if without instructions, he proceeds as 
his judgment directs. 

The platforms of Republican conventions 
are the enunciations of the people, for and 
to the people, and no plank 1n them indi- 
sates anything other than broad and liberal 
principles, and this is especially true of the 
one made at the late Chicago Convention. 

One of these planks—the one called the 
race plank—seems to have aroused more 
interest, feeling and fear in the ranks of the 
democracy than have all the other planks 
of the platform bunched together. Over 
this plank,—wnich simply calls for an in- 
vestigation to determine whether or not 
any one is being defrauded out of his rights 
of suffrage; if in the matter of elections 
even and exact justice is meted to all and 
every citizen; if state conventions and state 


laws are formulated with a view to giving 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


one. party or racevadvantage over another 
in elections,—the Southern wing of the 
Democratic party is getting as mad as if it 
had been suddenly afflicted with rabies. 

The Republican party, in its alleged race 
plank, merely proposes an honest investi- 
gation, an inquiry into conditions in the 
Southern States, where, in the suppression 
of the colored vote, Democrats enjoy inor- 
dinate. advantage and unjust increase in 
congressional and electoral apportionment, 
Such an investigation can in no wise harm 
And 
certainly no honorable Democrat nor other 
person who is doing right can object to 
such an investigation. 

Only men imbued with pro-slavery ideas 
and negrophobia object to honest inquiry, 
For those whose accounts are correct will 
never become terrified when the auditor or 
the examiner is about. 


or affect any just man or section. 


To investigate suspicious conduct, or to 
demand righteous laws and their impartial 
enforcement, is toa Democrat, 
the dead 
animosities, 


“‘to revive 
and hateful race and 


sectional 
and this ‘‘means confusion, 
distraction of business and the reopening of 
wounds.’’ (Democratic platform, 1904.) 
Colored men do not attend Democratic 
Democratic conven- 
tions are white men’s conventions and col- 
ored men are not wanted at them. Col- 
ored men will not support by word nor vote 
a ticket made by a political party which 
denies them the right of participation in its 
conventions. 


conventions, because 


The party that is too arrogant to invite 
or admit colored men to its conventions 
should be too haughty and too proud to ask 
for or even to accept their votes at an elec- 
tion. And the colored man who is conver- 
sant with administrative Democratic poli- 
tics, and votes the Democratic ticket, begs 
them for their insults, stultifies himself aad 
cringes like the whipped spaniel beneath 
his master’s lash. 


Some few colored men claim that these 
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representations cannot be applied to the 
Northern Democrat; that he is a more lib- 
eral and tolerant creature, and is therefore 
entitled to Well, these 
Democrats of the North may be all that is 
claimed for them, but they neither repre- 
sent nor controltheir party. It is the boast 
of the South to-day that the late St. Louis 
Convention was domineered by Southern 
This And 
also true that in their ‘‘treatise,’’ as one of 
their number merrily styles their code of 
unprinciples, they ‘‘condemn the bourbon- 


consideration. 


men. is doubtless true. it is 


like selfishness and narrow spirit of the re- 
cent Republican Convention at Chicago, 
which sought to kindle anew the embers of 
racial and sectional strife.’’ This racial 
and sectional strife consists in the declared 
determination of the Republican party to 
have the rights of every citizen, Republican 
and Democrat, black and white, rich and 
poor, protected and respected. 

Despite harpings and carpings tothe con- 
trary, the colored man has no disposition to 
enter exclusive social circles or to couple up 
to purely social conditions without the same 
invitations and evidences of acceptability 
shown other peoples. 
did, he 


Indeed, if he ever 
no longer intrudes his presence 
within his own race where there is doubt of 
acceptability. 

The Republican Constitution of 1868, for 
Georgia, which colored men helped to frame, 
declared that ‘“” 
zen should never be the subject of legisla- 
tion.’’ 


The social status of the citi- 
And colored men have ever acted 
on that principle. They have ever insisted 
that they should be made no mark of either 
unmerited or distinction or of 
For this 
to-day, and for this their 


souls will commune with their Maker until 


invidious 
malignant caste discrimination. 
they contend 
righteousness prevails. 

The colored man will not stand for any 
political party opposed to his manhood 
rights. He will resist with ballot every 
encroachment upon him on account of his 


color. His right to honest toil, to accumu- 
late, to educate, to vote and to become the 
recipient of votes, is as sacred to him as to 
any other citizen. If these to other people 
are inalienable rights, they are no less to 
him. - And to deprive him of them, or to 
attempt to do so, awakens the same feeling 
of resentment found in other human beings. 

The Democratic party, where the colored 
man is concerned, is a party of taxation 
without representation. The controlling 
element in it not only refuses fair and just 
treatmont to the colored man, but it actually 
and wilfully opposes fairness and justice to 
him by any white person or political organ- 
ization. 

The colored man has always been as much 
the friend, political and otherwise, as the 
Southern white man would permit him to 
be. If in his politics he has followed 
strangers, it was because in them he found 
elements of charity and friendliness and 
opportunities to possibilities not seen else- 
where. He has accepted them as other 
economic students have done and endeavor- 
ed to have them full 


the civic, industrial and commercial world. 


return him value in 

The colored man is simply human and as 
such he is susceptible to humane treatment. 
Mr. Lincoln is quoted as saying to colored 
“It is difficult to make 
erable while he feels he is worthy of 


men, a man mus- 
him- 
self and claims kindred to the great God 
The 


men are as closely related to their Creator 


who made him.’’ souls of colored 
as are the souls of other human beings. 
They, like all others, were lost in Adam, 
and reclaimed in the death aud resurrection 
of a crucified Redeemer. They are con- 
scious of this and feel worthy of themselves, 
and this is man’s normal state. 

The Democratic party, domineered as it 
is by the Tillmans and Vardamans, offers 
to the colored man disfranchisement, re- 
stricted and limited education, unjust dis- 
crimination on public carriers, lost hopes, 


crushed spirits, blasted ambition and de- 
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graded manhood. None of these will the 
colored man accept without indignant pro- 
test, nor longer than he is able to help him- 
self. 

The Republican party, with Roosevelt 
and Fairbanks as its standard-bearers, 
opened and is keeping wide the door of 
hope and of opportunity to the colored man 
to share the blessings as well as the bur- 
dens of And con- 
fronted by the same menace to his liberty 


patriotic citizenship. 


and impelled by the most reasonable rule 
of action, he will this year display his usual 
amount of zeal, activity and loyalty to de- 
feat the Democratic ‘‘mystery’’ discovered 
at St. Louis, and to continue in force that 
high order of government revealed in Roose- 


A Keen Thrust 
‘‘Well,’’ said Gassaway. ‘‘If there’s one 
thing I hate more than another it is a long- 


’ 


nded bore.’ 
‘Ves ?’’ Miss 


seems I’ve misjudged you, then.’ 


remarked Knox. a i 


) 


*‘Whv. how do you mean ?”’ 


“*T ai.ays had an idea you were stuck on 


yourse::.’’—Vhiladelphia Press. 
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velt, the rough rider and hero of Santiago, 
In the Democratic party the old slave oli- 
garchy is in the saddle, and human rights 
The Re- 
publican party must triumph this fall in 
order to rebuke the ideas that are obtaining 
in the Democratic party as regards the lib- 
erties of black men. 

For, if nullification of the war amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution continue 


as well as human life are cheap. 


unrebuked, and the reversal of the results 
of the war pass unchallenged and the politi- 
cal re-enslavement of colored men, women 
and children under a system of peonage is 
suffered to be consumated, patriots every- 
where may well ask the question: Who sur- 
rendered at Appomattox ? 


**Did he fall in love at Yes. 
First sight of her bank account.’’—/Pvina 


fon Tver. 


first sight ?”’ 


Tie Japanese and Russian names one sees 
in the dispatches suggest the sweet voices 
fron.a frog pond on a summer evening: 
Tenor—Kuroki, Kuroki, Kurok ; falsetto— 
Kurvpatkin, Kuropatkin ; 


basso—Togo, ‘Togo, ‘Togo !—Baltimore Sun. 


Kuropatkin, 
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Roosevelt 


The Man, The Patriot, The Statesman 


By W. S. Scarborough 


Mr. Roosevelt in his speech to the Re- 
publican notification committee in accep- 
ting the nominatiou for the Presidency 
used the following significant language: 
“Tf next November my countrymen confirm 
at the polls the action of the Convention 
you represent, I shall, under Providence 
continue to work with an eye single to the 
welfare of all our people.’’ 
all our people. tis not a part of them, 
allof them. Again he further says-with 
equal emphasis: 


Note his words 


‘We have already shown 
in actual fact that our policy is to do fair 
and equal justice to all men, paying no 
heed to whether a man is rich or poor; pay- 
ing no heed to his race, his creed or his 
birthplace.’’ Splendid words are these and 
worthy to be 
specimen of 


uttered by such a_ splendid 
America’s manhood. 
Another quotation from this able document 
will suffice. The President 
“The individual is to have 
his rights safe-guarded as scrupulously as 
those of the organization, 
for each is to receive justice, no more and 


best 


says: 
humblest 


strongest 


no less. The problems with which we 


have to deal in our industsial and 


social life are manifold; but the spirit in 


modern 


which it is necessary to approach their so- 
lution is simply the spirit of honesty, of 
courage and of common sense.’’ 

These, as are all of the President’s say- 
ings touching human rights, are golden 
words and should be indelibly written up- 
on the hearts and memories of all the peo- 
ple. Ours is a complex life—a complex 
citizenship and it requires a master hand to 
deal with it—to deal justly with it. Provi- 
dentially we have the man in the person of 
President Roosevelt. I believe that God 
has set him apart for this work to the same 


extent as George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln were chosen for their respective 
tasks. 

The 


man—a true man in 


President is a man, every inch a 
the 
word—one of America’s greatest and best 
and I would place him by the side of 
and Lincoln—the the 
founder—the other the preserver of the Re- 


public. 


every sense of 


Washington 


one 


In these strenuous times—in these times 
of race conflicts and race antagonisms it re- 
quires courage to take the stand that Mr. 
Roosevelt has done in matters of public 
policy. It requires courage to place duty 
policy—right expediency 
when public sentiment is drifting in an op 


before before 
posite direction and when the tendency is 
to crush the weak and uphold the strong 
and when aclamorous populace dem? * 

that justice should be placed upon 

fold, especially when the rights of t. Les 
are in question. But Roosevelt is the man 
for the emergency, he isa brave man, a 
good man—an honest an honorable man— 
an up-right, God-fearing man, and I plead 
for his election though in fact I am confi- 
dent that he will receive the suffrage of the 
people and will be elected. 

During the administration of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley the Nation added new territory to 
its borders and allied to itself new peoples— 
peoples of the darker races, thereby rend- 
ering what was before a complex situation 
still more so. It seems that America is tu 
be the theatre for the adjustment of th- 
rights and relations of these peoples—in- 
cluding those of the American Negro. The 
responsibility has fallen upon President 
Roosevelt and right royally is he perfcr.:- 


ing his duty. It isour duty to help hiin— 
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Tne right wing is the Senate Chamber, the left is the Hall of Representatives, 
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not impede him—to stand by him—not de- 
sert him. As at San Juan, the Negro will 
not desert him; the Negro will stand by 
the Rough Rider as long as he is in the af- 
fray. 

Mr. Roosevelt is not only a man of con- 
man. The 
American people as a whole like brave men 


viction—but he is a brave 
and I dare say that in the impending strug- 
gle there will be many Democrats that will 
support him. He 
not been found wanting. 


has been tried and has 
He is sound on 
the money question and is thoroughly in 
accord with all interests that make for the 
good of the Repubic. All know 
other man they don’t know. The people 
are not ready to surrender a reality for an 
uncertainty, 


him—the 


fora shadow, 
They are not so foolish. 

It is to be regretted that forty years after 
the Rebellion—when new issues and new 
policies should engage our attention we 
should now be compelled to take up again 
old issues that we had supposed had long 
been settled asa result of the We 


for a myth. 


war. 





think we see method init. We think we 
see in the revival of the Negro question and 
the dead issues suggested by it a determina- 
tion on the part of the black man’s enemies 
to drive him to wall and thus carry toa 
successful end that which was failed in dur- 
ing the earlier days of the Negro’s freedom. 
To let up now means to lose the opportuni- 
ty. To give the Negroa chance now means 
to fail in executing long cherished and well 
laid plans, to prove the Negro’s supposed 
inferiority. The evidence of this is seen in 
persistent race proscription and race dis- 
crimination regardless of the character of 
the individuals. How a black man under 
the ciscumstances can support the Demo- 


cratic party—with its history—its tradi- 





tions, its customs and its general attitude 
towards the race, isa question that puzzles 
the best of us. But this is a free country 
and I suppose men ought to be allowed to 
do as they please provided their action does 
not infringe upon the rights of others. 
The black man may have failed in the] 
past to measure up to the standard set for 
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him, but there is no excuse now for 


lapses. He, has aside from his own ex- 
perience, the experience of others and he 
should profit by it. If he 


fails now—he 


has none to blame but himself. And aside 
from this he puts himself in a position to 
be rightly criticised and to be charged with 
incompetency. There is too much at 
stake for the black man at any time to be 
indifferent to himself, or as to his relation 
to the body politic, and the sacredness of 
the ballot. 

It was.during the Spanish American War 
that President Roosevelt showed his large 
patriotism—his love of country when he 
volunteered to shoulder his musket and at 
the head of a regiment to take his place on 
the field of battle in common with the hum- 
blest soldier. is well 
known and is nowa matter of history and 


His career there 


needs only to be touched upon to call at- 
tention to it. The Rough Riders and the 
gallant Ninth and Tenth played their part 
well and played it to the honor and glory 
of the American people. I venture to say 
if these brave soldiers—these dusty sons of 
Ham could by a vote elect Mr. Roosevelt 
to the Presidency they would do it wnani- 
mously and without hesitation. They love 
him and they honor him. 
triotism that kindled the 
of the Nation's Chief also stirred these 
black boys to action at their country’s call. 
Patriotism is patriotism 


*T 
The same pa- 
fires in the breast 


found 
and the 
Negro who is himself a patriot admires it 
in others. 


whether 
under a black skin or a white one 


In all the wars of the country the black 
man did his part. He spilt his blood free- 
ly that his country might be saved. He 
never turned his back upon the foe but al- 
ways died face forward. Will the Ameri- 
can people now turn their back upon these 
helpless people in a struggle that means so 
much tothem? Will they not allow them 
achance? Will they continue to refuse to 


for me.’ 


grant them this? 
Mr. 
this point. 


I cannot believe they will. 
Roosevelt has declared himself on 
His position, like an open book, 
may be read of all men. As a statesman 
the President has long since satisfied his 
claim to that title. Thoroughly conver- 
sant with history and all forms of govern- 
ment—a student and a scholar of the first 
rank, he is admirably qualified to fill the 
high station to which he has been called by 
the American people and to deal wisely 
and well with all public questions touching 
their interests. The three years of his Ad- 
ministration already past are an abundant 
evidence of his fitness to handle in a states- 
man-like manner allthe knotty problems 
growing out of a complex form of govern- 
ment like ours. better 
qualified for the work of this high office 
than this man, 


Never was a man 


Well may Uncle Sam put 
his hand gently on the shoulder of the Na- 
tion’s great Executive and with a sinile up- 
on his face, exclaim, ‘‘// 
Yes, 
enough for all of us. 


7s good enough 


Uncle Sam, he is good 


There none better 
and we pledge him our support. We be- 
lieve that he is already as good as elected. 
Since his able Speech of Acceptance several 
polls of business men and others interested 
in public affairs have been taken, notably 
in New York and Philadelphia, and in every 
instance the sentiment has been overwhel- 
mingly in his favor. 

A Philadelphia evening paper in canvass- 
ing several leading Exchanges finds out of 
137 of its members 111 are for Roosevelt. 
A similar pollin Wall street shows like re- 
sults. Other large cities inthe North and 
The peo- 


ple know what they want and will have it. 


West return a similar poll. 


The nomination of Mr. Roosevelt means his 
election, and his election means good gov- 
of the 


ernment and a continuation 


wise 
policies entered upon by him. 











Peonage, or the New Slavery 


By Charles W. Chestnutt 


Something more than a year ago the 
country was startled by the announcement 
that numerous indictments had been made 
in the Federal Court for the District of 
Alabama, for the crime of peonage. The 
dictionary failed to disclose the exact na- 
ture of this novel offense, but the facts 
stated in the news despatches, made it clear 
that human slavery, with its most revolt- 
ing features, was openly practiced, under 
color of local law, and in violation of a 
Federal statue, in certain 
of the South. 
was simple. 


remote districts 
The machinery of the crime 
By conspiracy between the 
officers of the law—justices and constables, 
mostly white men of the baser sort—and 
heartless employers, all white men—igno- 
rant and friendless Negroes were arrested 
on truinped up charged, fined to the full 
limit of harsh hard labor, 
worked under armed guards, cruelly flogged, 
and kept in this worse form of slavery long 
after the fine and costs imposed upon them 
had been worked out. 

By the efforts of the Department of Jus- 
tice, at the suggestion of Federal Judge 


laws, sold at 


Jones of Alabama, one of President Roose- 
velt’s appointees, and at the personal in- 
stance of the President himself, it was as- 
certained and made known that this iniqui- 
tous system of involantary servitude was 
flourishing widely and had been practiced 
for years in the ‘‘black belt’’ of Alabama 
and adjoining States, and was spreading to 
the upland counties. Convictions followed 
the indictinents; many of the guilty were 
punished, and warning was given that the 
Federal Government would no longer tole- 
The State 
acknowledged the existence of the evil, and 


rate this sate of things. press 


declared that owing to local conditions and 
feeling upon the race question, the Federal 





Government alone was competent to deal 
adequately with it. So general was the 
condemnation of this new slavery that not 
even the morbid and diseased politics of the 
Southern States could find in it a political 
issue. indictments 
pending, but the crime, as far as can be 
seen at present, is no longer safe. 

Now, why was this evil permitted to 
grow up? 


There are still some 


It was due, in the first place, to 
perfectly natural causes, and would have 
happened almost anywhere under like con- 
ditions. social 


Nothing is slower than 


movements. A form of government may be 
radically changed and laws easily enacted 
without modifying for a long period there- 
after the customs, the 


thought, the feelings, 


social habits of 


in other words the 
genius, of a people. The labor system of 
the South had grown upon a basis of slavery, 
under which the black 


the benefit of the white masters, receiving 


laborer worked for 
as his hire merely the simplest necessaries 
of life; this not only by law but with the 
warrant of Scripture. Had not St. Paul 
written, ‘‘Servants, obey your masters?” 
That a people who still retained to their 
former slaves the relation of employers, 
should immediately and 
them a fair wage for their labor, was highly 
improbable. 


cheerfully pay 


That there were just men 
who paid the market price is true enough, 
but the market price was inadequate.  Fif- 
teen dollars a month for a farm laborer who 
hasto ‘‘find’’ himself, is not a liberal wage. 
This is farmore than the average Negro 
laborer receives. 

Under the renting system, the crop mort- 
gage laws leave the laborer but little more 
than a slave to the scil, while at its worst 
the Southern labor system presents peot- 


The old habit of 


age, or the new slavery. 
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PEONAGE, 


OR THE NEW SLAVERY 








The White House, the 


for the white 
people for their board and clothes has in 


large measure survived. 


making the Negroes work 


Enough Negroes 
have risen above this level to present a_re- 
markable average of industrial progress, 
butthe majority are still subject in one 
way or another to the old rule. 

This continuity of social custom is suffi 
cient in part to account forthe survival of 
When to 
this is added the temptation of greed and 


slavery in some modified form. 


cunning to take advantage of poverty and 
ignorance, it is not strange that peonage 
Should exist. Taking into account the ar- 
tificial solidarity of the white South on all 
questions the 
Negro and in all matters between white 
and black, it is easily seen why the State 


relating to rights of the 


Courts were inadequate to cope with the 


evil. The individuals who bribe consta- 





Home of the 





President. 


and 


bles and justices to arrest ignorant 


friendless Negroes and sentence them to 
servitude, are the same men who, in a more 
Northern latitude, 
foreign workmen in factories 


would exploit imported 
and sweat- 
shops, or immature white children inthe 
cotton mills, and bribe legislatures and city 
councils to betray the rights of the people 
and grind the faces of the poor in the in- 
terest of their own selfish greed. 

The only sure preventive of the recur- 
rence of slavery in some other form is the 
No one 


whom he knows are 


development of the Negro. will 
seek to 


abundantly able to defend themselves. But 


rob those 
pending this slow development which is to 
result from greater learning and growing 
thrift and larger liberty, just laws impartial- 
ly administered can curb the greed of evil 


men. If this impartial enforcement of law 
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must be 
The time is not far dis- 


does not come from within it 
sought without. 
tant when there will exist among Southern 
white mena body of thought which will de- 
mand justice for Southern black men. 
They will not all agree as to what that 
justice shall consist of, and their views on 
the subject will enlarge as the years go by, 
but they will demand, first and unanimously 
fair play in the courts 
rent of 


and just treat- 
which the 


When this 


i1 fluence isstrong enough, the South may 


the labor upon pros- 


perity of the South depends. 


sately be left to wash its own dirty linen; 
but in the meantime it is in the hands of un- 
friendly white men, and it has been left to 
the Federal Government, under the admin- 
istration of President Roosevelt, to expose 
out the 
long arm of the Nation to punish and _pre- 
ve it it. 


this peonage iniquity and stretch 
There is such a thing as national 
citizenship, and there should be lodged in 
the power of the goverment the right to 
protect it. This question of peonage, in- 
volving as it does the simplest and most 
fundamental elements of citizenship, has an 
important bearing on the attitude of colored 
The 
Democratic party has nominated for Presi- 


voters in the presidential campaign. 


dent an able candidate, upon a platform in 


some respects admirable. There is no 
reason to believe that Judge Parker would 
personally be anything but friendly to the 
colored race and just in his dealings wit] 


The National 


has of late done 


colored men. Republican 


party little to protect the 


rights of the Negro, and its platforms and 


policies, given 


over to a rampant coim- 
mercialism and dreams of empire, no 
longer ring true to its old ideals. No 


colored voter owes the present Repub- 


lican party anything. Sut he does owe to 
Theodore Roosevelt who stands for the open 
door of opportunity his unqualified support. 
When a Negro votes in the coming presi- 
dential election, it should be with an eye 
single to the future 


welfare of his race. 
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the 


with 
welfare of the Republic; if it is not so in 
every particular, it is surely not the Negro’s 
fault. 


tions of race, in politics and elsewhere, 


This ought to be synonymous 


He is quite willing to ignore ques- 


whenever the white people see fit to do so, 

The Negro cannot trust the Democratic 
party on the vital questions of his rights, 
The Southern Democracy, where lies the 
main strength of the party, is frankly hos. 
tile to rights and 
limit them still 


his would if possible 


more. Thinking colored 
men can only view with apprehension the 


cabinet 


prospect of a dominated by the 
Vardamans, or others 


With all its 
the Republican party, 


Gormans, Tillmans, 


of their kind. shortcomings 
by virtue of its tra- 
Northern 

activels 
It might be still 
still be 


ditions, and in view of the large 

afford to be 
unfriendly to the Negro. 
indifferent 


colored vote, cannot 


more and the lesser of 
two evils. 
But 


who 


the chief reason why colored meu 
the 


ticket in the coming campaign lies in the 


vote will support Republican 


personality of the candidates. President 


Roosevelt and his appointees in the Federal 


Courts have made a strong effort to break 


up the new slavery ere it became firmly 


established, and in many other ways the 


President has endeavored to stem the tide 
of prejudice, which, sweeping up from the 
Negro 


that 


South, has sought to overwhelm thc 
everywhere; and he has made it cl 
he regards himself as the representative of 
all the people. The influence of the execu- 
tive is greater in the nation than ever before. 
The opponents of President Roosevelt criti- 
cise him as impulsive; his impulses are 


He 1s 
said to be impolitic in his attitude upon the 


friendly toward the colored race. 


race question; his impolicy in that regard 
has been in the line of justice and gene 
rosity. We have nothing to hope for from 


the national Democratic party; its success 
in the present campaign would be a menace 


to our liberty. 


With four more years of 4 
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the 


second 


courageous and friendly executive, 


South will have time for a sober 
thought on its attitude towards the Negro; 
the Southern to human 


party friendly 


By ‘T. 


it 
It has been seldom in the history of man 
kind that the verdict of 
ately arrived at, 


a nation, deliber- 
after long and illumina 

ting discussion of all of the phases of it, has 
been reversed by the deliberate act of the 
same people. Upon this fact of history we 
have the axiom that revolutions seldom go 
backward. The emancipation of the Afri 
can slaves by the United States was not a 
spontaneous act; it was the logical outcome 
of quite a century of agitation of the ques 

tion by all shades of thought of the whole 
people, by far some of the ablest men of the 
south being in favor of it up to the time 
when the politicians, aided by the invention 
it to 


further the political prestige of their sec 


of the cotton gin, made an issue of 


tion of the country, if not their own. It 
was but that 
should be opposed to the institution of 


natural Thomas Jefferson 
slavery, although he was a slave-holder, as 
he imbibed his democracy from the high 
priests of the French Revolution, as also 
did Thomas Paine, the basic principle of 
Whose philosophy was the equality of all 
men under the law; and these two men, 
with Alexander Hamilton, the master mind 
of the whole American movement for a fed- 
etal union based upon the consent of the 
governed, had more to do with shaping the 
Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution as it 
any other of the great men of the period. 
But that the influence of Thomas Jefferson 
Was second only to that of Alexander Ham- 


has come down to us, than 


accepted as a fact of our history. 
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ilton in the whole movement may easily be 
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rights will have time to grow, and the col- 
ored race will be stronger to resist oppres- 
sion, and to press its claim for justice at 
the hands of the party it supports. 


The Voteless Citizen 


Thomas Fortune 


If Hamilton, Jefferson and Paine could 
have had their way about it, African slavery 
would have disappeared from the states of 
the federal union when the organic law was 
finished by the Philadelphia convention and 
the United States assumed their place in 
That their 
wishes in this matter were not deferred to, 


the commonwealth of nations. 


along with those of other men as able and 


br 


yroad-minded, has cost the republic more 


in vital energy, in money values and in the 
sacrifice of life than all the other questions 
passed upon finally in the perfected Consti- 
tution. 

The emancipation of the slaves was a de- 
liberate act of the American people, a cul- 
mination of the consideration of the subject 
in all its phases from the foundation of the 
republic, in the progress of which the good 
relations of the states in the federal union 
were often in peril of disruption. This is 
especially true of the period beginning with 


1835 to 


the Compromise era from 1856, 


Chief 
Taney, defined the atti- 


when the supreme court, through 
Justice Roger B. 
tude of the government towards the slave 
question in such wise as to remove it from 
the domain of sophomoric discussion and 
giving it a 


legislative prestidigitation, 


fixed place in the federal system which 
could only be changed or revoked by the 
sovereign people in an amendment of the 
The 
that ‘‘it is held to be good law and prece- 
dent that a black man has no rights that a 


not only 


organic law. attitude of the court, 


white man is bound to respect,’’ 
sobered but shocked the American people, 
although any other conclusion at the time 
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T. THOMAS FORTUNE, 


Editor The New York Age and The Colored 
American Megazine 
would i: convulsed them. The friends 


of freedom were astounded and nonplussed, 
while the slave power was jubilant. These 
latter were rudely awakened from their rev- 


John 


s Ferry in 1859. 


elry, however, by Brown’s raid on 
Harper’ 
to be astounded and nonplussed; they were 
more 


It came theirturn 
than this; they were demoralized. 
John Brown's raid was the answer which 
the pecple of the north and west gave to 
the people of the south, who had laid down 
the slave-law through Chief Justice Taney, 
although the people of the north and west 
are not as vet tired of disavowing that old 
That Chief 
Justice Taney’s opinion and John Brown’s 


Ossawatomie spoke for them. 


raid demoralized the slave south and pre- 
cipitated the war of the rebellion and thus 
hastened the emancipation of, the slaves is 
b:t to reason from cause to effect. 

\hen the Thirteenth Amendment, abol- 
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ishing slavery, was adopted, it followed as 
a natural and logical sequence that the 
Fourteenth Fifteenth amendments 
should also be adopted, because it is incon- 


and 


ceivable that so large a body of citizens 
should be left without the protection of the 
ballot; and this view of the matter was en- 
phasized by the high-handed acts of the 
state governments growing out of the pol- 
icy of President Andrew Johnson, in which 
the southern white men showed that they 
were determined to re-enslave the Negroes, 
P the 


from which 
policy as an inevitable result of their tyran- 


and grew reconstruction 


ical course. As they had forced the war of 


the rebellion and thus made the abolition 


of slavery possible, so, by their conduct, 
with the connivance of President Johnson, 
they made the reconstruction policy possi- 
ble. The phases of the matter, this point 
of view, has been stated with brilliant effect 
by Hon. Carl Schurz, in McClure’s Ma 
zine, for January last. 


a 
Oo 


“The government of the union was in 
duty and honor bound,’’ Mr. Schurz says, 
‘to maintain the emancipation of the slaves, 
and to 


introduce free labor. ‘The solution 


of such a problem would have been ex- 
tremely difficult under any circumstances. 
It was in this case especially complicated 
by the partial failure of 
Bureau, 


the Freedmen’s 
and still more by the decided et- 
couragement given to the reactionary tet- 
dency prevailing among the southern whites, 
by the attitude of President Johnson, which 
permitted the 
that they would soon have the power to re 


southern whites to expect 
establish something similar to slave labor.” 

Having abolished slavery by the Thit 
teenth and enfranchised the 
freedman by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments, the revolution begun by Ben 
jamin 1815, at St. Clairsville, 
he established the ‘‘Union Hw 


amendment 


Lundy in 
Va., when 
mane Society,’’ was consumated, and the 
equality of all citizens under the Federal 


Constitution became a fixed fact in the law 


\ 
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and equity of the United States, where it 
will remain forever, however much states 
acting in their several capacities and within 
the limitations prescribed by the Federal 
Constitution, may qualify it by one make- 
shift and another. And this aspect of the 
matter should seal up the mouths of those 
who insist that the adoption of the Four- 
teenth amendment was a mistake, because, 
first, the adoption of it was necessary to 
make effective the Thirteenth Amendment; 
second, and if it had not 
when it was, it never 


been adopted 


would have been 
adopted, and third, having once been adop- 
ted and become a part of the organic law, 
it never will be repealed. 


II. 

But, in dealing with the Negro question, 
the white men of the southern states have 
never exercised that saneness and magnani- 
mity for which in other matters of vital 
moment they have become noted. An evil 
genius has always seemed to have dictated 
their policy and shaped their conduct. Dis- 
asterafter disaster has not taught them the 
soberness of wisdom and generous human- 
ity, so that we have come to expect an ex- 
hibition of these no more than we expect 
figs of thistles. 
The North 
asymposium on the subject: 
Negro to be Disfranchised ? 
have been 


The opinions expressed in 
American, for March, 1879, in 
“Ought the 
Ought he to 
Enfranchised ?’’ bars out this 
view. 

The Hon. James G. Blaine opened the 
discussion the 


case. On the first proposition he stated his 


in a clean-cut statement of 


conclusion as follows: 

“And these amendments can not be an- 
nulled until two-thirds of the senate and 
two-thirds of the house of representatives 
of the United States shall propose and a 
majority of the legislatures or conventions 
of twenty-nine states shall, by affirmative 
vote, approve the amendment. In other 
Words, the Negro can not be disfranchised 
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so long as one vote more than one-third in 
the United States senate, or 
than one-third in the house of representa- 


one vote more 


tives shall be recorded against it, and if 
these securities and safeguards should give 
way, then the disfranchisement could not 
be effected so long as a majority in one 
branch in the legislatures of only ten states 
should refuse to assent to it and refuse to 
assent to a convention to which it might be 
referred. Nohumanright on this continent 
is more completely guaranteed than the 
right against disfranchisement on account 
of race, color or previous condition of ser- 
the Fifteenth 
Constitution of 


embodied in 
the 


vitude, as 
Amendment to the 
United States.’’ 

On the second proposition he stated his 
conclusion as follows: 

‘‘For myself, I answer the second ques- 
tion in the affirmative with as little hesita- 
tion as I answered the first in the negative. 
And if the question were again submitted 
to the judgment of congress I would vote 
for suffrage in the light of experience with 
more confidence than I voted for it in the 
light of experiment. 

‘*The one sure mode to remand the states 
that rebelled against the Union to their au- 
tonomy was to give suffrage to the Negro; 
and that autonomy will be complete, abso- 
lute, and unquestioned whenever the rights 
that are guaranteed by the constitution of 
the republic shall be enjoyed in every state 
as the administration of justice was assured 





magna charta—promptly and without de- 
lay; freely and without sale; completely 
and without denial.’’ 

While the other republican contributor 
to the symposium, Hon. James A. Garfield, 
Mr. Blaine’s 
views, Mr. Wendell Phillips powerfully ar- 
raigned the government and the Republican 


agreed substantially with 


party for treachery and cowardice in deal- 
ing with the suffrage and other rights of 
the Afro-American people. The Democratic 
contributors were Hon. L. C. Q. Lamar, of 
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Mississippi ; Governor Wade Hampton, of 
South Carolina; Alexander H. Stephens, of 
Georgia; Thomas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, 
and Montgomery Blair, of Maryland. Mr. 
Lamar, says: 

‘“‘He (Mr. Blaine) lays down with force 
and That 
the disfranchisement of the Negro is a po- 
litical 


ces short of revolution. 2. ‘The ballot in 


clearness his propositions: 1. 


impossibility under any circumstan- 


the hands of the Negro, however its exer- 
cise may have been embarrassed and dimin- 
ished by what he considers, erroneously, a 
general southern policy, has been to that 
race a means of defense and an element of 


progress. I agree to both propositions. In 


all my experience of southern opinion I 
of of 


consideration who believes that the disfran 


know no southern man influence or 
chisement of the Negro on account of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude is a 
politic al ] ossibility,’’ 

All of the other representative democrats 
a party to the discussion, substantially agree 


Mr. 
quoted, with the exception of Montgomery 


With the opinions of Lamar, as here 
1,3 h ae ee I she ‘ 
slair, who, strangely enough, was a mem- 

ber of President Lincoln’s cabinet and was 

present he 


when read the Emancipation 


Proclamation to it. At that time, in 1879, 
none of these men believed that the Negro 
That 


not only of the 


would or should be disfranchised. 
was the gencral attitude, 
but of the 


After the republicans had sac- 


southern mind, national demo- 
cratic mind. 
rificed the southern state governments, in 
1876, to save the electoral votes for Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, an Ohio republican marplot 
of whom we have since had a sickening suc- 
cession—the country settled down to the 
belief that the suffrage question in the south- 
ern states would gradually adjust itself, as 
it had done in other states of the union, 
under abnormal stress, by state regulations 
bearing alike upon all the citizenship and 
within the limitations defined by the Fed- 


eral Corstitution. Southern men pleaded 
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that the question be left to them and that 
they would settle it in fairness to all con- 
cerned. It was in the nature of a solemn 
covenant which the southern whites entered 
In 
after the delivery of 
which he went home to die, Henry Wood- 
fen Grady, of Georgia, said : 


into with the people of the republic 
his Boston address, 


The 


alone 


‘*Can we solve it (the race problem 
God who gave it into our hands, He 
can know. But this, the weakest and wis- 
est of us do know, we cannot solve it with 
less than your tolerant and patient sympa- 


thy—with less than the knowledge that the 


blood that runs in your veins is ours—and 
that when we have done our best, whether 
the issue be lost or won, we shall feel vour 


strong arm about us and hear the beating 
of your approving hearts.’ 

sut this persuasive eloquence, like 
that like that the 
white south has ever uttered on this 


he uttered, and most 
( | Ues- 


It ple ided 
for confidence, for time, for freedom from 


tion, was but the siren’s voice. 


outside intervention, not to keep faith, not 
of all and to 
which the scales of 


to work for the betterment 
create a condition in 
justice could be balanced evenly between 
whites and blacks; but in order that they 
might forge the conditions encouraged by 
Andrew Johnson after the war of the rebel- 
lion and which the reconstruction policy 
was inaugurated to wipe out and forever 
The good 
the 
has 


thereafter to make impossible. 
of Thomas A. 


symposium to which I have referred, 


advice Hendricks, in 
been ignored, and a persistent effort has 
been made to destroy the results of the war 
of the rebellion by subtle laws, made or- 
ganic by snap judgment and in defiance of 
the explicit guarantees of the Federal Con- 
stitution. How complete has been the dis 
franchisement of the race by the southern 
states is stated with judicial precision by 
Mr. Wilford H. Smith, of New York, an 
Afro-American lawyer of great ability, who 
has appeared several times before the Fed- 
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eral Supreme Court in cases growing out of 
the southern disfranchisement laws, as fol- 
aa 


lows : ‘*’The Negro Problem.’’ 
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“These restrictions fall into three groups. 
The first comprises a property qualification 
—the ownership of $300 worth or more of 
Lou- 

the 
pavment of a poll tax (Mississippi, North 


real or personal property (Alabama, 
isiana, Virginia, and South Carolina 
Carolina, Virginia); an educational qualifi- 
cation—the ability to read and write (Ala- 
North Carolina.) ‘Thus 
who believe in a restricted suf- 


bama, Louisiana, 
far, those 
frage everywhere, could perhaps find no 
reasonable fault with any one of these quali- 
to- 
gut the Negro has made such pro- 


fications, applied either separately or 
gether. 
gress that these restrictions alone would 
perhaps not deprive him of effective repre- 
This 


clause—the 


sentation. Hence the second group. 
comprises an ‘‘understanding”’ 
applicant must be able to ‘tread, or under- 
stand when read to him, any clause of the 
constitution’’ (Mississippi), or to read and 
explain, or to understand and explain, when 
read to him, any section of the constitution 
(Virginia); an employment qualification— 
the voter must be regularly employed in 
some lawful occupation (Alabama); a char- 
acter qualification—the voter must be a 
person of good character and who ‘‘under- 
stands the duties and obligations of citizens 
ot 


qualifications 


form 
The 


it will be seen, are 


under a republican 


Alabaina 
under the first 


govern- 
ment’? 
group, 
capable of exact demonstration; those under 
the second group are left to the discretion 
and judgment of the registering officer, for 
in most instances these are all requirements 
for registration, which must precede voting. 

“But the first group, by its own force, 
and the second group, under imaginable 
conditions, might exclude not only the Ne- 
gro vote, but a large part of the white vote. 
Hence, the third group, which comprises a 
military service qualification—any man who 
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went to the war willingly or unwillingly, 
in a good cause or a bad, is entitled to reg- 
ister (Alabama, Virginia); a prescriptive 


qualification, under which are included all 


male persons who were entitled to vote on 
January 1, 1867, at which date the Negro 
had not yet been given the right to vo a 
hereditary qualification (the so-called 
‘‘orandfather’’ clause), whereby auy son 


Alabama of a 


the descend- 


descendant 
North Carolina 
ant of any person who had a ri 


(Virginia), or 
soldier, and 

» vote 
If 
the voter wish to take advantage of these 


ht t 


y 
> 


on January 1, 1867, 


inherits that right. 
last provisions, which are in the nature of 
exceptions to a general rule, he must regis- 
ter within a stated time, whereupon he be 
member of a privileged class of 


ject to 


comes a 
permanently enrolled voters, not su! 
any of the other restrictions.”’ 


Since the article by Mr. Smith was writ- 


ten last year, Maryland has been added to 
the disfranchising and proscribing States. 
The Federal Congress and Supreme Court 


have, so far, justified, by toleration or 
equivocation, the measures adopted by 


| the 


Southern States to deny or abridge the 
right to vote on account of race 
previous condition of servitude, and this 
condition is likely to continue for an indefi- 
nite time; but that the laws of 
the States will conform to the laws of the 
United States, 


mendatory on the States, 


ultimately 


which are fundamental and 


specifically is a 


reasonable conclusion. ‘The general inter- 


est and welfare are too directly involved in 


a perpetu ition of the 
While the 


Amendments to the 


the issue to admit of 
Four 


irregularities 
Fifteenth 


existing 
teenth and 
Federal Constitution remain a part of the 
fundamental law of the land, it will be im- 
possible for any State permanently to dis- 
franchise any portion of its citizenship 
of 
and such disfranchisement as obtains 


“on 


account race, color or previous condi- 


tion.*” 


or may obtain, directly or indirectly, for 


such cause, must by the nature of it be 
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temporary in duration, subject to the modi- 
fication or disappearance of the provoking 
causes, such as too general illiteracy or 
poverty, or both. 


III. 


While accepting the fact that the Afro- 
American citizen is disfranchised in all of 
the Southern States, by fundamental enact- 
ment of those States, and that the Federal 
Congress and Supreme Court have acqui- 
esced in such disfranchisement, for the time 
being, and while admitting the hardships 
which are entailed upon the Afro-Americans 
by such disfranchisement and acquiescence, 
we have the assurance that the fundamental 
law of the land remains unchanged, and 
will remain unchanged, as Mr. Blaine has 
so forcibly pointed out in the quotation I 
have made in this article from the North 
American Review. From year to year a lar- 
ger and larger number will pass into the 
voting body, by reason of the steady growth 
in intelligence and possession of property and 
development of strong self-reliant charac- 
ter, without which intelligence and prop- 
erty are of no value. 

We know to our sorrow that a voteless 
citizen is a pariah, to be victimized by in- 
dividuals and mobs and by legislators, and 
that he must put up with injustice which 
makes the blood boil with indignation. 
A body of citizens so large as that of the 
people in the Southern 
States would never with the ballot in their 


Afro-American 


hands be subject to separate car laws, sepa- 
rate school laws, separate marriage laws, 
separate labor laws, separate penal institu- 
tion regulations—separate everything that 
arrogance and insolence, uncurbed by fear 
of retaliation at the ballot-box, are disposed 
to heap upon the defenceless. Class legis- 
lation aud mob law could not flourish in a 
condition where the victims possessed power 
to vct> ot of o and 


Jee those who make 
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enforce class laws and tolerate the excesses 


of individuals and mobs. As Hon. James 


A. Garfield puts it, ‘‘the ballot was givenf 


to the Negro not so much to enable him to 
govern others as to prevent others from 
misgoverning him. Suffrage is the sword 
and shield of our law, the best armament 
that liberty offers to the citizen.’’ The 


truth of this has demonstrated in the past 





‘ 


fifteen years, since the utterance was pub- 

lished, during which time the Afro aa 
can citizen has been robbed of his civil and 
political rights by legislatures, and is noy 
mistreated and wronged and murdered by 
any white man or collection of white men 
who for personal or selfish ends have a mind 

to so do, as a result of that robbery. ) 





Having our rights securely anchored in! 
the Constitution of the United States, I can § 
well close this article with the conclusion] 
of the Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks, a al 
crat of the Democrats (North American} 
Review, March, 1879), as follows I a 
not able to see why the subject of Negro 
suffrage should be discussed. It must be 
known to all that the late amendments will 

There 
the duty upon all to make the notte 
power now held by the enfranchised 


not be, cannot be, repealed. is but 
race | 
the cause of the least evil, and of the great: 
The 
Negro is now free, and is the equal of the 
white man in respect to his civil and politi 
cal rights. 


est possible good to the countr: 


He must now make his own 
contest for position and power. By his 
own conduct and success he will be judged. 
It will be unfortunate for him if he shall 
rely upon political sympathy for position, 
rather than upon duties well and _ intelli 
gently discharged. Everywhere the white 
ace should help him, but his reliance must 
mainly be upon himself.’’ 

Yes; ‘‘his reliance must mainly be upon 
himself.” How can we most effectually 
ham:uer this fact into his head ? 
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The Industrial Problem of the United States 


And the Negro’s Relation to It 


By Daniel Murray 


No little adverse criticism has been passed 
upon Dr. Booker T. Washington for saying 
that the matter of the 
Afro-American citizens in the South was of 
to the 
pending industrial problem in the United 


disfranchisement of 


secondary importance, compared 


States and his relation to it. Such adverse 
criticism was not altogether fair, since it 
had a tendency to minimize the ‘‘Industrial 
Problem.’ 


’ 


This could only arise from in 
ability to grasp fully the relation of both to 
the material welfare of the Afro-American 
citizens in every part of this country. 

If Dr. Washington is correctly quoted, it 
does not follow that he favored a party that 
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Probably he knows more Negro History than any other 
man in America. 
is very suggestive. 


His article in this number 


paid no attention to suffrage rights, but 
that there were other rights of equal im- 
portance that were not receiving the atten- 
tion they which it was 
possible to gather benefits equal to what 


should, and from 
might be claimed on behalf of unobstructed 
suffrage. The current events of the fort- 
night just passed and the prospect in view has 
served to give deep concern to the indus- 
trial problem and the Afro-American’s re- 
lation thereta, and to emphasize the fact 
that there were other rights of equal im- 
portance. The right to unrestricted labor 
being one of them. 

In the city of Chicago and in Kansas City 
where the meat-packing of the 


formidable strike 


interests 


country are centered, a 
was inaugurated in July, 1904 by the union 
labor hands therein employed, and to meet 
the needs of their business which was very 
pressing, many colored men and women 
were given an opportunity to work, by the 
proprietors of these meat-packing establish 
nents. The amount of capital invested in 
this industry alone, runs up to the hundreds 
of millions 


and the number of hands em 


ployed in its various branches, more than a 


million. From its inception as a central 


force in slaughtering animals, to the pres- 
ent, the various unions formed by | 
element engaged in it have scrupulously ex 


all 


and by the power of the organization have 


cluded colored men f 


romi memiv 
thus monopolized all the opportunities for 
profitable employment in this extensive in- 


What has 
industry is but a counterpart of 


dustry. been done in the meat 
packing 
what has, during all these years, confront- 
edfcolored men in every other field of prof- 


itable employment. Every branch of hu- 
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man endeavor, making it necessary to em- 
ploy a large number of hands, has been 
unionized. They have not only excluded 
the colored man as a participant, but have 
fixed the hours of their own employment, 
the amount the owner shall pay them, the 
number of hands he shall keep employed 
and whom he shall employ—in fact, they 
have, in a measure, excluded the employer 
And 


it was to escape this condition that forced 


from the control of his own business. 


the capitalists of the west engaged in meat- 
packing, to call in the colored hands that 
they might regain control of their business 
and in a measure emancipate themselves 
from the tyrranny of the labor unions. 

From the foregoing it must be conced- 
ed by all, that great as is the right of suf- 
frage, it is secondary to the right to labor; 
the right to earn one’s bread which involves 
the right to live at all. 

in Chicago the union laborers who had 
voluntarily left their employment, sought 
to further embarrass the situation by call- 
ing out all the cooks and others in the res- 
taurants that handled the products of the 
meat-packers. To meet the emergency, 
the proprietors sought colored hands and 
continued their business. As was anticipat- 
ed by the authorities, those who refused to 
work were bent on preventing any one else 
from doing the service they had voluntarily 
abandoned. ‘The colored men armed them- 
selves and their employers sought the pro- 
tection of the police in their behalf. The 
daily papers have given full details of the 
strike and it is too recent to justify repeat- 
ing here. On the first of August, 1904, 
one hundred colored women were given em- 
ployment in one establishment. The em- 
ployers say they will never again try to run 
their estabiishments with union labor, and 
if they adhere to this resolve, it means pos- 
sible employment for more than a hundred 
thousand colored hands. 

Now the question may be asked, how does 
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the force of Dr. Washington's quoted re- 
marks find vindication ? 
In this. 


induce the Afro-American boys and girls to 


In the effort he is making to 


equip themselves along industrial lines that 
they may be ready to embrace an opportun- 
ity such 


whenever may For it 


must be potent to all that such opportuni- 


come. 


ties to be permanently employed in large 
numbers in the skilled labor lines would do 
us no good, were our boys and girls not 
equipped in industrial training and ready to 
embrace them. 

Colored Brick-layers on War College, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

The truth of the above was forcibly shown 
in Washington, D. C., on the 17th of July, 
1904. 
next on the civil service list for employ- 
ment as a bricklayer. Capt. 


charge of the erection of the war college, 


John W. Taylor, a colored man, was 
Sewell, in 


with many large additions, accepted him 
For several 
days he worked without trouble, and then 
it was learned that he was a colored man. 


and placed him on the wall. 


At once the thirty-five bricklayers demand- 
ed his discharge on the ground alleged, 
that he was not a union man; that fact be- 
ing undisputed, since the Washington union 
does not admit colored bricklayers, but hod 
carriers are admitted. “ Capt. Sewell refused 
to discharge Taylor at the behest of the 
committee from the union, on the ground 
that the question of unionism was not one 
that he would consider, and that Taylor had 
proved competent, and that no other test 
would be considered. He asked them if 
Taylor’s color was not the main ground of 
their objection. They declined to answer, 
but gave notice of their intention to strike, 
and all quit work. Capt. Sewell thereupon 
filled their places with twenty-three colored 
bricklayers—all he could obtain in Wash- 
ington, but announced that more could be 
obtained and would be, from Richmond and 
other cities of the south. Twelve white 
men accepted work with the colored met. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM OF THE UNITED STATES 


In this case, a victory of vast importance 
was won, but it would have failed had not 
Capt. Sewell been able to get competent 
mechanics among the colored people. If 
one hundred skilled bricklayers are needed, 
it is possible to get them, because the train- 
ing along those lines has been going on long 
enough to fit that many and more to meet 
all such emergencies. 

If the colored man expects to succeed, he 
must be trained to take his place in the in- 
dustries of the country. It does not matter 
that opportunities are few; those few if em- 
braced and a creditable record made, will 
serve to open many others. 

But this industrial emancipation goes fur- 
ther and offers the most promising hope of 
accomplishing the very thing the critics re- 
gard as of the first importance, since it is 
believed that through it will come that per- 
manent recognition of the Negro’s right to 
vote, which all must regard as the right 
preservative of all rights. It to- 
wards an alliance between the Negro asa 
labor force and capital. In the efforts to 
emancipate itself, capital turns with eager- 
ness to the Negro. 


tends 


In this spirit, capita 
will emancipate those who are in alliance 
with it and upon whom it must rely in any 
contest between itself and organized labor. 
It is generally conceded that capital is the 
more powerful of the two forces and can be 
relied upon to see that its supports are in a 
position to make that support effective at 
the ballot box, as well as elsewhere. 

In New York the Building Trades Alli- 
anee has ordered a lockout, beginning Aug. 
8th, involving 38,000 persons, of which 
8,000 are carpenters, 5,000 painters, 15,000 
laborers, helpers, etc., and the remainder 
distributed among a dozen other mechani- 
cal trades. Any one of ordinary intelligence 
can at once see, were there 38,000 colored 
men skilled in these branches, the exclusion 
from membership, heretofore so potent, 
would lose its power and they could secure 
Work in spite of the attitude of the several 
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trade unions. 
the youth in every part of the 
United States go on. 


Let the work of equipping 
colored 


On the editorial page of the Philadelphia 
Ledger, Aug. 5th, 1904, will be found the 
following: 

Notes and Comments 

‘‘ The practical solution of the ‘‘ ‘ Negro 
problem’ ’’ in the South is suggested by the 
complaint of the cotton planters in Texas 
of a scarcity of labor. The cotton must be 
picked and Negroes are needed to pick it. 
They are short, they say, several thou- 
sand pickers, and the driving of Negroes 
from their homes must be stopped at any 
cost.”’ 

It is the irresponsible, lazy whites, who 
have nothing at stake, that keep up the 
race wars, so called, and amuse themselves 
But the state 
cannot get along without the blacks, and 


by intimidating the blacks. 


must find a way to protect them in their 
needed labor. It is not a case of political 
agitation. The industrial needs of the com- 
munity, once recognized, will insure peace 
and order.’’ 

What does the foregoing quoted editorial 
indicate? It indicates that just as soon as 
the white man’s material interest is affected 
he will find a way to put down the element 
that is constantly bringing forward propo- 
The col- 
ored men in this connection, standing as 


sitions to humiliate the Negro. 


they would, between these two forces, union 
labor and capital, would be advantageously 
placed, they would form the connecting 
link between capital and organized labor, 
and could thus secure for themselves a_per- 
manent place in the industrial world. 

If all the colored laborers of the South 
could be effectively organized for protection 
on lines analogous to the labor unions, they 
could secure every right enjoyed by any 
That 
this isso, was seen very clearly in the case 
of the Maryland legislator who introduced 
the ‘‘ jim crow’’ bill in that state. All his 


other citizen irrespective of color. 


ae 
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servants, cook, maids, etc., left as soon as 
the bill became a law, nor could he get any 
among the colored people to take their pla- 
He could not get to wash his 
clothes, nor a barber to shave him, but was 
given to feel that if the presence of colored 
people was so obnoxious, he must learn to 
do without entirely. Here was a 
peaceful but effective mode of meeting all 
‘‘jim crow’’ 


ces. any 


them 


legislation, and the only ques- 
tion remaining to be answered is this, are 
the colored people intelligent enough to 
make use of it? It 


no hot words, simply to stand pat on every 


involves no violence, 


form of labor fora given time as a silent 
protest against injustice. 
on they could at any moment paralyze 
the industries of the South and awaken such 
such an interest in their cause, that the in- 
troduction of such bills would be stopped 
through a fear of their consequences to the 
industries of the Southland. 

Had every colored man and woman in 
Mississippi or South Carolina struck work 
as a protest against color proscription when 


With this weap- 


it first reared its head and refused to resume 
until assurance was apparent that they were 
to have fair treatment, ‘‘jim crow laws’’ 
would have ended right there. If through- 
out the South settled determi- 
nation, like is manifest in the labor unions, 


there was a 


to resist every attempt to humiliate or add 
to the restrictions of the colored people, 
they could, by dropping every utensil of la 
bor until the same was removed, so influ- 
ence the situation that public opinion would 
be strongly against introducing such bills, 
and the whole crop would end. ‘The whole 
desire to enact such laws is purely senti- 
mental, their authors are not discouraged 
by those who have a material interest in the 
South, as would be the case, were the whole 
community to be made to suffer as the re- 
sult of such efforts. That the opposition to 
the Afro-American’s progress in the South 
is sentimental rather than real, may be in- 


ferred from the following reported in the 
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That 
Wu Long, a Chinaman, living in the black 


press dispatches of Aug. 5th, 1904. 


belt of the South, engaged in an altercation 
with a colored 
and killed The Chinaman was ar. 
rested and put on trial before a jury com- 


man, and as a result, shot 


him. 


posed wholly of white men, who refused to 
regard his act as acrime, because the vic- 
tim was a Negro. ‘Thereupon a number of 
the and 
The paragraph added, for 
the informaiion of the public, that China- 
men were accorded throughout the South, 


colored men seized Chinaman 


lynched him. 


social equality with white men. The heath- 
en Chinese are social equals with the whites, 
colored people of culture and refinement, 
are not. 

From the foregoing it is plain the South- 
ern people have no real interest in the mat- 
ters so often urged as bordering on social 
equality and that the whole question of so- 
cial equality, which is put forward to justify 
and excuse the many injustices heaped upon 
the colored people, is repudiated by the in- 
telligent Southern people themselves, when- 
ever they assume to speak on the subject, 
and only regarded as real by those South- 
erners whose intelligence is below that ofa 
hottentot. 
gence enough to seek shelter during a rain 


Every person who has _ intelli- 


storm, knows there is no such thing as so- 
cial equality. This being conceeded by all 
intelligent people, it is the veriest assininty 
to accuse the colored people of aiming at 
The fact that the Southern 
whites are willing to accord social relations 


such a myth. 
to the heathen Chinese and not to the re- 
fined, educated colored people, fixes the val- 
ue of their social recognition, and justifies 
me in saying, I know of no respectable col 
ored man or woman who would regard it as 
an honor to be in such social circles. 


‘‘’The mind is the stature of the man.” 

In a lecture entitled ‘‘ Black Diamonds in 
Dixie, etc.,’? by Charles R. Sparks, deliv- 
ered in New York and published in pamph- 
let form 1904, are. many truthful sayings 
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that indicate that not all Southern men 


» want the Negro’s path of progress obstruc- 


ted. 
the civil war on the Confederate side, that 


Mr. Sparks says his father fought in 


he himself, yields to no man in his devotion 
to the South, 
morous way, points out the 


and in his lecture, in a hu- 
injustices to 
which the Negro is subjected and praises 
his progress under such adverse conditions. 
He plainly points out that many of the Ne- 
gro’s troubles are imposed upon him be- 
cause he offers no protest of an effectual 
character. 
ing the pity of his remorseless persecutors, 
rather than seeking to make his cause the 
object of every man’s self-interest. 


He relies too much on awaken- 


Pity is 
a passive passion, self-interest a moving 
force. Hesays the Negroes must be organ- 
ized and by the peaceful resistance already 
pointed out, cause every man’s interest to 
be affected the moment it is proposed to 
injuriously affect theirs. If in every South- 
ern state it was agreed that the moment 
any adverse law bearing unjustly on the 
Negro was proposed, every 
and child 
cease every form of labor for ten days, but 
spend the time in earnest prayer to God to 
remove the threatened wrong, it is safe to 


man, Woman 


would go on half rations and 


say, few, if any, would be proposed, and if 
proposed, would be rejected. The people 
of the several states would turn on the man 
offering the proposition rather than aid or 


be indifferent. 
Industrialism Applied to Lynching. 


It is possible to lessen if -not wholly stop 
the evil of lynching. 
man and child in the country would resolve 


If every man, wo- 


to go on half rations for ten days, giving up 
every form of labor and devote the time to 
prayer until the perpetrators were punished, 
there would not be a second lynching in 
any county in the South. 
ple hold in their own hands an effective 
means of redress if they only knew it and 
were disposed to use it. 


The colored peo- 


A means that is 
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peaceable and calculated to win the sympa- 
thy of the civilized world. 

Dr. Washington’s observation on lynch- 
ing and its effect on the industrial problem 
deserve to be printed in letters of gold. 
The scarcity of Negro labor in Mississippi 
and in the sugar fields of Louisiana so 
alarmingly painted in the daily press and 
referred to as a serious matter by the Com- 
missioner of Immigration, grows out of the 
operation of natural laws. Says he: 

‘“You cannot lynch the Negroes in the 
winter and reasonably expect to find them 
ready to harvest the various crops in the 
summer.’’ If the community feels no in- 
result of 


the lynching bees in the winter, why the 


convenience in the summer as a 


lynching bees will continue. 
Wealth and Resources of the South. 


The South cannot get along without the 
Negro, and will treat him decently when he 
has sense enough to make his value felt and 
have it appreciated, and not until then. 
When the South had wholly ignorant slave 
labor, the total output of cotton aggregated 
about 4,000,000 bales, with partly educated 
free labor, the output is 11,000,000 bales, 
besides large crops of cereals and mineral 
products in addition. In Alabama, alone, 
the mineral deposit of one item is so vast as 
to tax belief. 

The coal resources of Alabama are esti- 
mated as sufficient, if evenly distributed in 
every part, to cover the whole area of the 
To 


give a proper idea of the immense quantity 


state with a coal vein two feet thick. 
thus indicated, scientist say that there is 
enough to meet the world’s consumption at 
Inthe Uni- 
ted States alone, the output for 1903, was 
359,421,311 
To meet the expense of mining all the coal 


the present rate for 175 years. 
tons, valued at $506,190,733. 


in Alabama, would require $30,000,000,000-- 
a sum so vast as to almost defy conception. 
If this immense coal deposit is ever ex- 
tracted, the Negro must do it, and he has 
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the opportunity if he is wise enough to as- 
sett his power, to do it under reasonably re- 
spectable conditions. No other labor can 
be secured to compete with him; the Ital- 
ians with their mafia and kindred societies 
shun the South. In any county where a 
spirit of injustice prevails or is suggested, 
all the Negro need do is to stop work until 
the threatening storm has passed away. 


The Remedy and How to Use It. 


It will require organization and corpora- 
tion of all the working men and women and 
the inculcation of the spirit of self-sacrifice 
on the part of each individual to make the 
remedy effective. The women generally 
are more courageous and more united in 
the men. To get 
goo men out of 1,000 to stop work, resolv- 
ing to suffer starvation rather than submit 
to injustice or humiliation, will be a very 
difficult thing, while there is a strong prob- 
ability that the whole women 
would strike, if the matter and the reason 
for such action was explained to them; such 
is the difference between them. If the ex- 
isting organizations, such as the Masons, 
Odd Fellows, and kindred organizations; 
the church denominations, etc., could be 
induced to send delegates to a convention 


such movements than 


I,000 of 
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to be called, and that convention to appoint 
a defense committee to look after the inter- 
ests of the colored race in the South, the 
initial step would have been taken, and 
whenever a bill was proposed injurious or 
wrong as to the colored people, that com- 
mittee to be called and a strike of ten days 
ordered, during which time everybody 
would spend the time previously given up 
to work, in prayer to God to remove the 
threatened evil. 

In that way the ‘‘ Voice of the Negro” 
would be heard, and the Magazine would 
keep everybody posted as to what was go- 
ing on in various circles of interest. 


The Open Door a Necessity. 


All the Negro asks is that the door which 
rewards industry and thrift, intelligence 
and character in all other races in the South 
be left as wide open for him as for the for- 
eigners who are coming constantly to our 
shores. More than this, he is not disposed 
to seek, less than this the government which 
he has imperilled his life to save, has no 
right to withhold. 

President Roosevelt stands ‘for this open 
door for the colored people of America and 
is justly entitled to their support at the polls 
in November. 
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Advance 


The two recent special numbers of the 
magazine—the Woman’s Number and the 
World’s Fair and 
ber have brought to the Publishers testi- 


Business League Num- 


monials of confidence and increased respect. 
in less than ten 
days after they fell from the press. In 
addition to this fact, the demand for extra 
copies came near exhausting our historical 
files. 
bers added confirmation of our claim to 


Both numbers were sold 
The public received in these num- 


issue a magazine worthy in every respect 
of the best thought and taste of the Nation. 
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4 IQ 


The management is specially gratified to 
have it said that we cater neither to preju- 
dice nor whims; that our contributors are 
writers and doers that command respect by 
what they are, what they say, and what 
they do, that the 
shows breadth and conservatism and is not 
timid 


editorial management 


about stating facts as they are. 
Already our subscription list has length- 
ened beyond where we expected in one year; 
we are only eight months old. 

We have every reason to expect that ere 
we pass our first mile post, the magazine 
will be put down as one of the best known 


and widest read in the land. 


Roosevelt and Parker 

The high character of the two represen- 
tatives of the contending parties for the 
office of President of the nation is a guar- 
antee that the campaign will be carried for- 
ward on the high level of dignified opposi- 
tion. In more than the usual meaning of 
the terms, the nominees represent the his- 
tory of the respective parties. It cannot be 
denied however, that there is a contrast be- 
tween these two representatives, as seen in 
their speeches of acceptance. Parker deals 
in abstract language upon the theories of 
the government. Roosevelt is pointed and 
emphatic upon present conditions. Parker’s 
speech is the elevated, dignified and abstract 
language of a jurist delivering an opinion; 
Roosevelt strikes out from the shoulder in 
the language of the people upon the _ prob- 
lems that confront us. Parker is evidently 
a jurist that looks at the problems of state 
from the abstract angle of a lawyer’s law- 
books; Roosevelt is a statesman who speaks 
from an experience in building the nation 
along the lines laid down by the fathers. 
Parker speaks of what ought to be done 
and of what will be done by his party if 
elected. Roosevelt appeals to history and 
well known facts of what is done and what 
destinies of the 
Parker’s 


realize the 


is doing to 
Nation. It 


is hard to follow 
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speech with approving knowledge, while 
one ca follow Roosevelt with 
applause. 


enthusiastic 
Parker thinks things, Roosevelt 
does things; Parker moves with the cau- 
and timidity of a legal mind, 
Roosevelt clashes in 


tiousness 
with the confidence 
and temerity of the leader and brings his 
ends to pass. 

Mr. Roosevelt 
record 


may justly appeal to a 
the 
American people and his election would 
give him and the party that he represents 
to continue that policy—internal and exter- 
nal—that has won admiration at home and 
compelled respect abroad. 


that has been approved by 





Our Political Number. 

This issue of the magazine will be read 
by thousands of voters. We issue adouble 
Our contributors are from the 
rank of thinkers in all departments of the 
nation. The Colored people speak their 
opinion upon the vital questions that agitate 
us. The two great parties have drawn the 
lines of battle. 
nullified the 
most 


number. 


The Democratic party has 
National Constitution 
democratic declaration as to 


in its 

the 
equality of civic opportunities in courts and 
legislatures and in denial of the fundamenial 
rights for which the infant republic went 
to war and in re-establishing upon this con- 
tinent the worn monarchic theory of spe- 
The 
Republicans are fighting to perpetuate the 


cial prerogratives because of blood. 


cardinal teachings of early American 
that establishes the 
right of citizenship and citizenship is ex- 


his- 
tory representation 
pressed in the power to vote. A_ voteless 
citizen is not a citizen; he is a subject and 
subjects belong to monarchies while citizens 
rule republics. The Democratic part says 
that it will settle the race question. Sut 
the race does not wont the race question 
settled by them. ‘Their settlement means, 
absolute withdrawal of all right to vote or 
take part in the government, it means Jim- 


Crowism on street cars, steam cars, steam- 
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boats, and humiliation to the self-respecting 
and law-abiding Negro throughout the 
Nation. It meansthat the Negro shall be 
debarred from the privileges of getting the 
higher education and that he shall be re- 
duced to the elementary education involved 
in the industrial make him 
merely a better worker forthe South. It 


means the chain gang and peonage for as 


education to 


many Negroes as are necessary to carry on 
the public works of the South at the small- 
est expense possible; it means that in every 
the discriminated 
against and driven to the wall. Against 
this position our leaders contend and write. 


case, Negro is to be 


In the last number of the Voice we made 
the editorial that Prof. 
John H. would have an article in 
this ‘‘New Negro Man.” 
Prof. John Adams’ article with illustrations 
is here in our office but it is 


annouuncement 
Adams 
number on the 
crowded out 
this month by the able discussions on the 
the 
but the 

we have only once every four years. 


campaign. Prof. Adams and Negro 
election 


The 
coming election is of the greatest impor- 


we have with us always, 


tance to the black man and everything else 
has had to give place for the articles on the 
political situation. ‘‘“The New Negro Man” 
will appear in the October Number. 





Render Unto Czsar that Which Is 
Czesar’s y 
We are about to say a few confidential 
things to our brother quill-pushers. Pay 
careful attention to what we say for we 
don’t want that anybody should misunder- 
stand us. The Voice through our Month- 
ly Review, our Sanctum and our regularly 
contributed articles gives so much authori- 
tative information to the country and such 
a vivid interpretation to the current history 
of the day that we do not wonder that we 
are quoted far and near by the press of 
both races. When we are quoted from and 
given the proper credit we are glad to see 
it. It make us that 


know what we are 
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saying is worth something when a brother 
editor feels so pleased over it as to want 
But we 
We 


pay hard cash for many of the articles from 


his readers to see the same article. 
wish and expect credit for our work. 


our contributors, accepting nothing but the 


best. We spend time and brains and 


energy on the magazine. What appears in 
itisour property. Then why should the 
take 


from us and vive us no credit whatever? 


weekly newspapers whole articles 


An Ohio weekly ran the article we pub- 
lished in the May number of our Magazine 


on ‘‘Bibliographia-Africania’’ by Mr. 
Daniel Murray in two issues of the paper 
without giving The Voice the remotest 


credit. A splendid Western weekly copied 
from us Miss Nannie Burrough’s article in 
the July Voice on ‘‘Not Color but Charac- 
ter’’ without the slightest reference to our 
Ordinarily folks would think 
that Miss Burrough’s wrote that article for 
that A South Carolina weekly 
recently ran a note from our Review headed 
“A Rebuke to Jimecrowism”’ 

“Ex.’’ at the end of the article. 


magazine. 
paper. 


and placed 

This is 
escaping the law of journalistic ethics by 
the skin of one’s teeth. It is all right to 
use ‘*Ex.’’ when the article has been clipped 
from a paper whose name we have forgot- 
tenor misplaced. We had our exchange 
list looked up and to our surprise we were 
not exchanging with this brother. 

We that the 
understand. Let us ‘‘render unto Czeser 
the things that are Czesar’s.’ 


feel sure press brethren 


. 


Oh Lord ! How Long ? 


Another link in the ever increasing and 
monotonous evidence that the majesty of 
of the law in its protective features, when 
Negroes are concerned, is an empty dream 
a hollow mockery—that the cultured and 
tuling element of the South is utterly 
unable to protect the life of defenceless 
Negroes in times of upheavals, or even to 
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have the forms of law respected when pun- 
ishment is to be meted out to a black crimi- 
nal and that the guarantees of the funda- 
mental law of the Nation toa poor, unarmed 
and industrious black are a_ rope of sand 
when a crime has been committed by a 
black brute is furnished the country in the 
Statesboro feast of death. The 
these words has never joined in an indigna 


writer of 
tion meeting. He is unalterably opposed 
to them. Such meetings show a lack of judi 
cial temper and are provocative of indigna- 
tion. But the unheaval of brutality in the 
of 
shudder of horror and a feeling of humilia 


Statesboro holocaust crime brings a 
tion to us that hitherto had not been our ex 
What the facts? 


brutes of Satanic sucked the blood 


perience. are Two 
mould 
of an innocent and industrious white family. 
Their dahomian nature not content 
with slaughtering the heads of the family 
but the life 


a wanton way of the two helpless children. 


was 


it went so far as to take inl 

The community was staggered and reeled 
under the maddening rush of justifiable 
hot blood. 


patient. 


But in its best mood, it said, be 
They demanded that the crimi- 
nals be found at once and that full penalty 
the 
good and law-abiding blacks joined to find 


be measured to them. In this matter, 


the guilty parties. They too were out- 


raged and clamored for quick justice. 


efficient service in 


taking these Sons of Satan. 


They rendered over 
The court 
convenes; the criminals are tried; the Gov- 
ernor orders state troops; the crime is fixed 
and the penalty is declared and all men say, 
Amen! There was absolutely no chance 
for these so-called human beings to escape. 
But lo! What a change. The 
proved to be tin soldiers with modern Win 


soldiers 


chesters but empty locks; they stand like 
toys and are picked up and handled around 
by first one man and then another. Nota 
gun was heard. And the death-de- 
serving criminals are burned to the stake. 
Worse than this, 


two 


three other deaths are 
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reported in the wake of the angry mob, one 
against whom suspicion was lodged; then 
an aged and good citizen with his son is 
shot to death and many are whipped and 
maltreated in many ways. 

We have no sympathy for those black 
murderers. They deserved the fate of 
speedy death by the hands of the law. But 
we refuse to join with the mob in searching 
for criminals whose only purpose is to cele- 
brate their truimph by giving full sway to 
the hidden brutal instincts in a barbacue 
of human flesh that comes short of the ani- 
mal instincts of cannibals by not eating the 
flesh of their victim. 

When two Negroes were con- 
demned to death we breathed freely and 
prayed for their early dispatch to the bar of 
God. 


those 


Had this been done, it would have 
served many purposes. It would have given 
the law-abiding blacks a firm sense of the 
dignity and the majesty of the law and his 
respect for law would have been increased. 

It would have taught the criminal blacks 
the terrors of the law and made him feel 
that the highest sense of his own people is 
against crime. It would have cemented 
the whites and blacks together in that com- 
munity and tended to do the same all 
through the South for mutual protection 
against crime on the part of the blacks and 
against lynching on the part of the whites 
more than all the party platforms or con- 
vention resolutions ever done. We have 
been resolving to be friends and stand to- 
gether for the advancement of the South, 
for a generation; but one act of standing to- 
gether, as we hada chance to do in this 
Statesboro affair, would have gone a long 
ways in making us friends. 

On the contrary, that burning and its 
horrible and justifiable attendants have 
filled the blacks with the feeling of insecu- 
rity and a desire to move from that section 
and it has also confirmed in the minds of 
95 per cent. of our best people that jails 
even when 


surrounded by 


soldiers have 
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written over their gates for Negro crimi- 
nals the words 
gates of hell: ‘‘He that enters hell, 
hope behind.’’ 


leaves 
Another most dangerous 
outcome of this open insult to law is that 
it intensifies the feeling of the criminally in- 
clined that there is no chance for him be. 
fore the law and he is thus rendered more 
desperate and criminal. The surest way to 
make a man mean is to treat him meanly, 
Crime begets crime as certainly as love be. 
gets love. 

But the most discouraging aspect of the 
whole affair thus far is the 
tude towards the lynching. 
justly indignant over the 
crimes of the blacks. 


indifferent atti- 
The press was 
blood-curdling 
Those blacks do not 
deserve any sympathy. We have no tears 
for their bier, but we are cast down by the 
open, high-handed unmasked setting aside 
of thelaw. Eventhe Atlanta Constitution, 
the Bible of the White South, our friend, 
discusses the whole affair with this sardonic 


reflection: 

“Every Negro who was in that horrible plot 
should have been convicted and punished In its 
unreasoning desire to inflict summary punish 


ment upon the two principals, the mob defeated 
the ends of justice.’’ 

This attitude of apathy and _ indifference 
of the Constitution pales into insignificence 
when the attitude of the Atlanta Journal 
and the Atlanta News are revealed. These 
two papers published the day before the 
lynching took place that fifteen Negroes 
were lynched. It cannot but impress calm 
readers that this pre-announcement was 
calculated to quicken the pace of the bare 
faced law-murderers or that they must have 
had some inkling that this lynching was 
well in hand before it took place as one o! 
the perpetrators The Nation 
need never fear that any Negro criminal, 
murderer or rapist will escape. He does 
not escape; he should not escape. But 
mobbist and lyncher and cannibalist always 
escape in a certain section. 


affirmed. 


We have alan 


for Negro murderers and rapists and by 


that Dante saw over the ¢ 
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that law they should die. We should have 
a like law and a like consequence for the 
lyncher. The writer placed himself on 
record in public a few years ago when in a 
public address he said: 

“As a representative of the thinking people of 
my race! take off my hat to the white man of this 
country, north and south, when he swears by all 
that liveth that the sanctity of his home and the 
purity of his family shall be maintained inviolate 
at every hazard. 
We too have 


Our noblest nature affirms this. 
come to learn that the purity of 
woman means the purity of the family and the 
purity of the family the purity of the race and 
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nation, and whosoever insults that purity is an 
We do 
not ask that the criminal escape, but we plead that 


enemy to society and in league with hell. 


the court shall ferret out his crime by due process 
of law and that he receive the full measure of pun- 
We ask that justice, 
sure, unbiased and remorseless be 


ishment according to law. 
meted out to all 
criminals, black and white who violate the purity 
of any woman, white or black, south or north, 
and we here would join hands with you around 
our common altar and swearallegiance to those 
principles to aid you in findingand punishing the 
criminals wherever found.’ 


These are our sentiments to-day. 














By Silas 


Job Still Open 


Elbert Johnson, a Negro slave inthe days of the 
old Uunderground Railroad, had somehow got as 
far as Oberlin, Ohio, on his way to Canada. There 
he was compelled to wait for several days before 
undertaking the next stage of the journey. He 
thought he would put the interval to good use by 
doing a little begging. One day he met a white 
man on the street. 

‘Boss,’ he began, raising his hat and bowing, 
‘please, sah, gimme a dime, I wants to git me 
sump’n to eat.”’ 

‘*Where are vou from?’ asked the white man. 

‘*T’se f'um Georgy, sah.*’ 

**Running away, I suppose ?”’ 

‘* Some folks calls hit runnin’ away, boss.”’ 

‘*Didn’t vou get a plenty to eat down in Geor- 
gia? 

“Ven. san;” 


**And you had good clothes, too?’ 


‘* Yas sah, sich ez dey wuz.”’ 
‘Well, why did you run away ?”’ 
‘Cause I loved freedom, sah 
‘** Well, you say you had a plenty to eat anda 
plenty to wear down there, it seems to me that you 
ought to have stayed in Georgia. Wh. t is free- 
dom worth to vou, when vou haven't got any 
money and hardly any clothes ?”’ 
‘I don’t know, boss, perzackly; but I hyeah ’em 
say hits a good thing.”’ 


I think 


you'd better go on back where you can geta plenty 


‘* Well, Sambo, I won't give vou a cent. 


to eat without being compelled to beg.”’ 

‘ Boss,’’ said Sambo, with a dry grin, ‘‘ lemme 
tell you, dat jobs still open; I don’t ‘spec’ to go 
back myse’f; you kin go down an’ try hit yo’se’f ef 


you think hits sich a good bargain,"’ 


Just From Boston 


Miss Annie Sasportas had been spending some 
time in classic and cultured Boston, and of course, 
when she returned to her village home, she was 
very careful to use what she regarded as elegant or 
‘*polite’’ English. 
the case with those who “assume a virtue if they 
have it not,’’ Miss sometimes over- 
reached herself in trying to be ‘‘up-to-date”’ in 


But unfortunately, as is often 
Sasportas 


speech. 


WAYSIDE 





X. Floyd 


One day her little brother was suffering froma 
plain, old-fashioned case of stomach ache; he had 
eaten something which 
Annie’s mother had told her as much about the 
little fellow. Yet when a neighbor dropped in to 
inquire what was the imatter, Annie said: 


didn’t agree with him. 


‘‘T think he ate something which didn’t quite 
become his stomach.’’ 


The Ubiquitous Jackass 


A young colored man from one of the Southern 
colleges was engaged asa roller-chair boy at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. One day a Southern 
white gentleman approached the young fellow and 
tried to be familiar. 

‘*Sonny,’’ he said, ‘‘ where are you from?" 

‘* From Georgia, sir.’’ 

‘*T guess you feel sorter loss ’way up here ?”’ 

‘** No, sir; I’ve been here before.’’ 

‘* Well, | reckon you’ve noticed, then, that the 
Negro and the mule begin to play out when you 
get up in these diggins?”’ 
‘* That’s true, sir,’’ responded the colored boy, 
promptly, ‘* but I have always noticed, too, that no 
matter where you go, you will always find a jack- 


ass. 


A MONSTROUS TEMPTATION 


Brother Jones stood up in meetin’ 
W’en de deacon called his name, 

‘Cause dey said he'd stole a rooster 
An’ mus’ answer fur de same. 


All de saints in Zion’s Chapel 
Wo’e a mighty solemn look, 

W’en dey hyeahed de charge uv stealin’ 
Read out f’unede little book. 


Brother Jones he stood dah trimlin’, 
Leanin’ on a hick’ry cane, 

An’, sah, ef I ain’t mistaken, 
Jones wuz monst’ous full uv pain 


All de amen-corner brothers 
Hung deir heads in great surprise, 
An’ de sisters ’roun’ de altar 
Wiped de rain drops f’um deir eyes. 
But de young folks in de audience 
Laffed an’ looked wid merry glance, 
’Cause Ole Johnes was quite a fighter 
’Ginst de wine-cup an’ de dance. 
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‘* Brother,’’ said de long-coat preacher, 
‘* Tell us what you has to say, 

An’ I wants you, sah, to speak now 
Jes’ like hit wuz Judgment Day.”’ 


‘*Christuns, I wuz gwine ’long singin’,’’ 
(Brother Jones spoke mighty low) 

‘* Singin’ *bout de Land uv Beulah 
Whar de saints is boun’ to go. 


‘* Hit wuz nyeah de hour uv midnight; 
I wuz walkin’ all alone, 

Little dreamin’ dat temptation 
Gwinter fling at mea stone. 


‘** All at once I hyeahed a floppin’, 
Den I hyeahed a rooster crow, 
An’ I got so awful frightened 
Dat my hair stood up jes’ so. 


‘All at once I stopped my singin’, 
All at once I stood stock still; 

Den ag’in dat rooster’s crowin’ 

Waked de echoes ’cross de hill. 


‘* Ef I had ‘a’ went on, brothers, 
*Twould ‘a’ been, I know, all right, 

‘Cause I wouldn't ‘a’ seen de rooster 
On dat lovely moonlit night. 


‘**W’en I spied dat lonesome rooster, 
Hit wus den dat Satan spoke,— 

‘Fo’ I had good time fur thinkin’ 
Dat ole rooster’s neck was broke. 


** Now, good friends, hit’s like I tell you, 
Here | stan’ ez white ez snow, 

Ef I hadn't heen stopped while singin’ 
ty dat devlish rouster’s crow. 


* Glory said Ole Uncle Isaac, 
‘* Honor!"’ chimed in Uncle Ben, 
‘* Halleluah!"’ said Aunt Patsy, 
(n’ de preacher said, ‘* Amen!”’ 
Den ‘twuz Brother Shinbones stood up; 
Said he, ez he cleared his th'oat, 
‘I am satisfied, my brothers; 
Come on---let us take de vote. 


*Twuz a monst’ous hard temptation 
Dat brought on Brer Jones's fall 

But I motions dat we ‘scuse him 
Fur de rooster caused hit all!"’ 


THE ALPHABET .METHOD 


If I BI, and I think I B, 

llove U, Sue, from A to Z 

If U love me like I love U, 

No knife can cut our love in 2 


‘Tis EZ to C in your dark blue I's 
An ocean of truth unruffled with lies 
And now U R blushing—I C U R, love; 


Yet each blush is a message from heaven above. 


UR far too YY’s to trust me to Z 

Oh! is that the answer you waft to me? 
Sue, here on my knees do I make reply 
If you can’t to Z, then trust me to Y. 


A Retort Discourteous 


Mr. Sedam (advancing and bowing): 
‘* Miss Saidee, I dsclare I never saw you 
looking so well before.’’ 

Miss Saidee (indifferently): ‘‘ I'm sorry 
I can’t return the compliment.’ 

Mr. Sedam (quickiy ): ‘‘Oh, you might— 


if you were willing to tell a lie as I did 


An exchange says: Noah was the first 
man to advertise. He advertised the flood 
and it came all right. 

The fellows who laughed at the adver- 
tisement got drowned, and it served them 
right. Ever since Noah’s time the adver- 
tiser has been prospering, while the other 
fellow is being swallowed up in the flood of 
disaster. 








DR. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


President of the Negro Business League, which meets in 
Indianapolis August 31 -Sept. 3. 
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A RIDDLE THE MISSION OF THE SUN 

Rising above the mountains high, ‘Thou art my sun!’’ the wild rose smiling said, 
While the sun danced wildly ’round the rose’s head, 
It travels all through the deep blue sky; . 
And, falling to earth, it moves about ‘Thou art my sun!’’ spoke out the violet, too, 
‘ , ; While the sun peeped in the violet’s cup of blue. 
Where tiny flowers are peeping out. 
It covers the bosom of the sea, — - ne yuo the er —_ gy pe 
: ‘hile through their sombre boughs the bright : 
As well as the bosom of the lea; eon B peglaie an — —~ oo 
It carries the seed of life in its breath, ; 
i lla alana: Miia ainidalt aft dened ‘*Thou art our sun!’’ the grasses all replied, 
And also carries the seed of death. While o’er the fields the sun swept far and wide. 
Around the world it goes and goes, ne . : 
Then spoke the sun: ‘‘Each one,”’ said he, ‘‘speaks 

true; 
And though it’s round them everywhere, The rose, the violet, trees and grasses too. 


But how it looks there’s no one knows; 


In summer the people will just declare, ‘‘O’er all the wide, wide world my bright rays fall, 


They are going out to catch the air! Not for the few---ah, no; I shine for all!’ 


IMPORTANT NOTICE! 


Unreliable Persons and Places 


Readers of our magazine will do well to watch our advertising columns. We do not 
intend to run advertisements for unreliable parties, but in case we should run an ‘‘ad”’ 
for such a party once, and afterwards find out that their advertisement misrepresents the 
firm advertised, we purpose to correct the same through our advertising pages. ‘Thus, if 
we run an advertisement and the party doesn’t pay for said advertisement, it stands to 
reason that the house represented is not reliable. For if advertising houses won't keep 
their promises with us, neither will they keep them with their customers. We have on 
hand now the names of several advertisers who have advertised with us and who have 


acted dishonestly with us. We are holding their names in suspense and giving them 4 


day of grace. Watch our ‘‘ad’’ columns for ‘‘ad’’ headed ‘‘ UNRELIABLE PEOPLE 


AND PLACES.”’ 
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do first class work at lowest prices. Goods delivered both for it. Stop imposing on your neighbor's good nature. 
ways promptly. If you want the advantage of our ex Send us $1.00 for one year's subscription, or send us four 
perience, call at 143 Auburn Ave. or ring Bell Phone 1535. 





Ring or call for the 


Auburn Tailoring Company Don’t Impose 


c# ON S# 
or the very bes . 
=r Your Neighbor. 
Cleaning, Pressing and Repairing. Many of our paid up subscribers write us that their 


neighbors are continually worrying them about bor- 
DYEING A SPECIALTY rowing their copies of The Voice of the Negro. They 
want to read the magazine and insist that they must 


: . see it, but they will not do the proper thing—subscribe 
Remember cight years experience has taught us how to 7 cits 2! 


paid up yearly subscribers and get yours a year free. 





Don't be a sponger or a deadbeat. 








J. W. SCOTT, Propriet-or. 





OUR WATCHWORD: 


25,000 Subscribers 


We must have them! 

We are going to have them! 
We are enlisting hustlers daily! 
We are making it pay them! 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 





From $3.00 to $10.00 
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WRITE AT ONCE 


If you cannot accept this yourself, call it to the attention 
of your friends 























In answering these Advertisements please mention THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
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HNOXVILLE COLLEGE 


Knoxville College offers the following courses :—Classical, Scientific, Normal, Theological, Music, Common School, Mechanb 
eal, Agricultural, and various industrial departments. Faculty, foremen and officers number r thirty. Enrollment of stadens 
for the last year was 477, coming from 22 States and Central America. The location is one of the most desirable in th 
South,—healthful, convenient of access and beautiful. Buildings are Steam Heated and Electric Lighted. Self help offered 
through Industrial Departments. Fall Term opens Sept. 28, 1904. Expenses for Board, Fuel, Licht, Furnished Room onl 
$6.55 a month. For further information, catalogue, ete., write the President, R. W. McGRANAHAN, D. D., Knoxville, Tem, 
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Magazine is taking here like hot cakes and the other fellow is squealing. 
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number. I am out of copies and the good people are hailing me in the 
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of words about your Magazine. I simply ask them to examine a copy 
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for themselves. The Magazine speaks for itself. 
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Write us today for our special terms to hustlers. 
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FOR THE REST 
OF THE YEAR> 








ILL keep you posted on Current History, Educational Improve- 
ments, Art, Science, Race Issues, Sociological Movements and 
Religion. It is the herald of the Dawn of the Day. It is the first 
magazine ever edited in the South by Colored Men. It will prove to 
be a necessity in the cultured colored homes and a source of informa- 
tion on Negro inspirations and aspirations in the white homes. 

This is a year of great things. The country is becoming altru- 
istic and the Negro is emerging from his age of Fire and Blood. We 
shall study carefully the trend of the times. This is the year of the 
Presidential election. The great World’s Fair is being held at St. Louis 
this year. The Panama Canal will be built this year. The Orient is 
aflame. There are a thousand things you want to watch. We are go- 
ing to keep up with things and events for you. Agents wanted every- 


where. 








FOR A YEAR’S SUBSCRIP- 
TION, SEND $1.00 TO... 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 


913 Austell Building - - Atlanta, Georgia 
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860 
A Slave. 


1870 


One-mule farmer, 


1880 


Two-mule farmer, 
Owning some land. 


1890 


Ten mules, two cows, 
Two hundred acres of land. 


900 
Fifty head of stock, 
Five hundred acres of land, 
Boys in college, 
Boys owning farms, 
Daughters teaching, 
Daughters keeping neat homes 

of their own, 





NOTE.—The above is the his- 
tory of one colored man—it is the 
history~ of one thousand today. 





Don’t Fail to Get a Copy of the 
Book and Read for Yourself 





History of The Negro Race in America. 








By > See Crogman and Oth ers. 


A remarkable advancement of the colored man. 
The Negro in business and the professions. The 
Negro Woman and her Social Standing. The Negro 
in War, giving a complete account of how the Negro 
Regiment saved the Rough Riders. The Negro and 
Education. A thorough description of Colleges with 
Pictures of Buildings and Statistics. 

It is the only book that contains up-to-date race 
statistics. 

A fine volume ; over 700 pages ; 200 illustrations ; 
printed on special paper ; price postpaid, only $1.95. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

Agents Wanted.—It sells like ‘‘hot cakes.’’ Y. 
V. Peyton, DeSoto Parish, La., reports 400 sold ; 
W. B. Wolverton, Anderson Co., Texas, reports 
174 sold; J. L. Monteith, reports 300 sold. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE MONEY. 
AGENTS’ COMMISSION LIBERAL. 








A good salary will be paid to some experienced 
agent. 

Outfit Free.—Write to-day for particulars, or 
send on the 15¢ stamps to pay postage on free outfit. 

Address, 


HERTEL, JENKINS © CO., 
920 Austell Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 

CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 
Do you know the population of the Negroes in 
America for each decade since the revolution ? 
How did President Lincoln treat the slave dealer? 
Do you know anything of the slave laws in the 


colonies ? 


Have you read the history of the anti-slavery agi- 


tation ? 


Do you know when the first convention of anti- 


slavery women was held? 


Do you know what is meant by the ‘Underground 
Who carried it on? 
Do you know how many Negroes there were in the 


Railroad ?”’ 


civil war? 


How many schools are there to-day for the Negroes? 
How many scholars? 

What is the estimated value of church property ? 
What is the estimated value of property held by 


How many teachers? 


Negrcees ? 


A FEW INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 
CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 








What is the population of the Negroes in each of 
the States of the Union 

Are Negroes living principally in the city or in the 
country ? 

How many Negroes in all cities containing fifty 
thousand or more ? 

What counties in the South have more colored peo- 
ple than white ? 

How many Negro officers in the Spanish-American 


war? 
1oo1 other questions answe “u have 


no idea of. See it for vourself. 
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